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EDITOR'S NOTES 


WE THINK this issue of Adult Educa- 
tion will be of great interest to the 
administrator of an adult education 
program. Without pretending to cov- 
er all of the administrator’s problems, 
we believe he will quickly identify 
with the topics which our scholarly 
authors have selected for discussion. 

The subject matter ranges from 
goals to evaluation and in between 
there is a generous supply of ideas 
furnished in the context of programs 
which have enjoyed considerable suc- 
cess. The authors have presented their 
material in styles which range from 
the lucid abstractions of James Jarrett 
to the delightful 
Eleanor Romberg, and in between 
there is thoughtful reporting by Klein, 
White, Winters, and Caughlan and 
Fullmer. 


concreteness of 


We think our colleagues in admin- 
istration will advance their operation- 
al insights by a comparative study of 
the operational problems which are 
presented in the articles about gradu- 
ate, undergraduate, non-credit formal, 
and non-credit informal programs. 
We think readers will be philosophi- 
cally provoked by Neville, Dyer, and 
Burkett, and most of all, will be pro- 
fessionally instructed by each one of 
the contributors to this issue. 

Some of the articles appearing here 


have been set in type for several 
months, but as you have heard many 
times, finances restrict us to a modest 
number of pages and many good ar- 
ticles have been crowded out. We 
keep a few of them because of their 
obvious merit and hope we will be 
able to work them into the publishing 
schedule before they go “out of date.” 
We don’t think the 
of articles in this issue has any effect 


late publication 


on their usefulness to the professional 
adult educator. For example, take the 
manuscript by Joe Hoffer. He reports 


a 1957-58 use of the Kropp-Verner 
“attitude in evaluating meetings” scale. 
What he describes is one of the first 
uses of the scale following its pub- 
lication in the 1957. Summer Issue 


of Adult Education. Now, several 
months later, we still regard Hoffer’s 
as one of the most interesting such 
reports we have received, and it seems 
to us that his observations have the 
same high degree of transferability to 
other programs as when they were 
first recorded. 

Incidentally, 
the wide reception of the “scale” that 
with just a little encouragement we 
would probably publish another schol- 
arly article on its use. Why don’t 
you put your story on paper and send 
it to us? 

(Continued on page 127) 


we are so engaged by 


Adult Education and Freedom 


James L. Jarrett 
President, Western Washington College of Education 


Ir HAS BEEN famously said that man 
was born free and is now everywhere 
Surely, with at least as 
much truth we can say that man is 
everywhere born in chains and works 
toward freedom. But the chains sit 
lightly on some limbs, and may be 
fondly re-embraced. And the strokes 
of freedom are often painful.* 

I bring you no news when I report 

that the word ‘‘freedom:’ is both 
vague and ambiguous. But we can’t 
and wouldn’t repeal it, banish it, and 
so must do what we can, from time 
to time, to refurbish it. 

Let us consider first how the word 
“free” may apply to a person, a per- 
sonality. In Spinoza’s great Ethic we 
read the parallel portions headed “Of 
Human Bondage” and “Of Human 
Freedom.” He was one of the first, 
I believe, to see some of the great 
steps that can be taken toward be- 
and this regardless of 
or previous degree of 


in chains. 


coming free, 
race, color, 
servitude. 

In our time too valuable thinking 
has occurred in distinguishing the 
free from the bound personality. One 
sort of servitude is psychological au- 
thoritarianism. Here are some of the 
characteristics, it seems to me, of the 
non-authoritarian personality: 

First of all, he is relatively tolerant 
of differences in individuals. He does 
not assume that those who are very 
like oneself have a monopoly on 
brains, good looks or virtue. 


Similarly, he is tolerant of a con- 
siderable range of differences among 
societies and other groups, recogniz- 
ing that people in other times and in 
other spheres have developed tenable 
patterns of living, tenable religions, 
tenable governments. 

Next, I would call him a fallibilist, 
by which I mean that he is truly 
aware of his own capacity for error. 
It only seems paradoxical if I say to 
you that 2 
is the belief that some of my beliefs 
are wrong. If you say, in reply, ‘ ‘Oh, 
which of your beliefs are wrong?’ 
of course answer that I don’t know 
which ones, else 1 should—I hope— 
cease to hold them as beliefs. A demo- 
not only that he is 

wrong, but that 
everybody else is in the same boat, 
that indeed it is part of man’s fate 
that certainty is not available, except 
in tautology, or in what logicians like 
to speak of as the trivially true; for 
instance, that exalted truth which says 
that ALL spinsters are unmarried. 

Closely related to fallibilism is a 


among my strongest beliefs 


cratic man knows 
himself sometimes 


characteristic often named by psy- 
chologists as “tolerance of ambiguity.” 
That is, our man is free of that sort 
of compulsiveness which makes him 
panic in the face of confusion or of 


baffling complexity. He is capable of 
playing the probabilities, or, when 
even these seem incalculable, his 
hunches. Aristotle long ago said that 
one of the marks of an educated man 


*This address was given at the Adult Education Conference of the University of Wash- 


ington in Seattle on October 23, 1959. 
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was to require of every subject only 
that degree of order, regularity, and 
certitude that it apparently admits of. 
Of course, ethics is more of a muddle 
than geometry. This is no occasion 
for nihilism or for acquiescence in the 
word of infallible authority. 

The free man is susceptible of ra- 
tional suasion. He can change his 
mind, for good reasons. More than 
that, he can even admit to himself 
that he is changing. I hope I do not 
appear unduly cynical in saying that 
this is a virtue I have not come across 
just every day in the week. In fact, 
I remember my own exclamation of 
surprise when in an essay of Bertrand 
Russell’s I encountered him saying 
that he had held to a certain belief 
in the realm of ethics until George 
Santayana (certainly no philosophic 
ally) had shown him he was wrong. 
Just that much. But how admirable. 

The free man is capable of decisive 
action, even in the absence of clear 
assurance that he is right. He tends 
to be reasonably objective in apprais- 
ing himself, having a grasp upon both 
his shortcomings and his own—well, 
the word would seem to be longgo- 
ings, but better say: strengths, virtues. 

Perhaps I'll stop there, more be- 
cause I like the number seven than 
from any belief that my list is now 
definitive. No, I must add at least one 
more: He knows the necessity of 
compromise and is willing to adjudi- 
cate differences. 

Perhaps it will be useful to sum- 
marize this list by a much briefer 
list of the antithetical characteristics, 
those of the “authoritarian” person- 
ality. 

The authoritarian mistrusts and 
often hates anybody or any society 


that varies much from a certain norm. 
Thus he is likely to be anti-semitic, 
anti-negro, suspicious of the city slick- 
er or contemptuous of the country 
bumpkin, and in general, ethnocentric. 
He tends to hold many truths to be 
beyond question, and to be uncom- 
fortabie in situations that seem beyond 
complete solution by means of his 
formutas. He is rigid in his adherence 
to belief, custom, and institutions. He 
tends to be both dogmatic and sub- 
missive, either self-deprecatory or 
self-adulatory, and to put more faith 
in power and force than in reason and 
give-and-take, to be quixotic and 
paranoid. 

The following two paragraphs, 
which I quote from the authoritative 
book entitled The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality, make some of these points, 
as well as others: 

‘Thus a basically hierarchical, au- 
thoritarian, exploitive parent-child rela- 
tionship is apt to carry over into a pow- 
er-oriented, exploitively dependent atti 
tude toward one’s sex partner and one’s 
God and may well culminate in a politi- 
cal philosophy and social outlook which 
has no room for anything but a desperate 
clinging to what appears to be a strong 
and a disdainful rejection of whatever 
is relegated to the bottom. . . . Con- 
ventionality, rigidity, repressive denial, 
and the ensuing break-through of one’s 
weakness, fear, and dependency are but 
other aspects of the same fundamental 
personality pattern, and they can be ob- 
served in personal life as well as in at- 
titudes toward religion and social issues. 

“On the other hand, there is a pattern 
characterized by affectionate, basically 
equalitarian, and permissive interperson- 
al relationships. This pattern encom- 
passes attitudes within the family and 
toward the opposite sex, as well as an 
internalization of religious and social 
values. Greater flexibility and the po- 
tentiality for more genuine satisfactions 
appear as results of this basic attitude.” 
It will be noticed that here great 


emphasis is put upon parent-child re- 
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lationships in engendering the one 
type of personality or other. I have 
myself neither the competence nor 
the inclination to gainsay this, but I 
will presently suggest that there are 
other influences too. 

One of the achievements of a free 
man is to build with his fellows a free 
society. Not all citizens of a free na- 
tion are free in their own persons, but 
there can be no serious question that 
social freedom, the freedom of groups, 
is strongly influential with respect to 
our personal search for an internal 


freedom. 
Carl Becker has said: 

“In the last analysis democracy rests 
on the assumption that men have or 
may acquire sufficient intelligence and 
integrity to govern themselves better 
than any one or any few can do it for 
them--sufficient intelligence and integ- 
rity to manage their affairs with a mini- 
mum of compulsion, by free discussion 
and reasonable compromises voluntarily 
entered into and faithfully maintained. 
If this assumption is valid, then freedom 
of learning and teaching is essential, be- 
cause it is obvious that the better in- 
formed the people are the more likely 
it is that the ends they desire will be 
wise and the measures taken to attain 
them effective. If the assumption is not 
valid, or is not valid in the long run, 
then democracy is no more than a tem- 
porary phase—a luxury, as one may say, 
available only to those fortunate people 
who live in new and undeveloped coun- 
tries, or countries endowed by peculiar 
and temporary circumstances with un- 
accustomed wealth, or small countries 
upon which nature or fortune have for 
the time being conferred some special 
felicities. In any case the only alterna- 
tive to democracy is government by the 
one or by the few—government in 
which the many are subject to the will 
of the one or of the few; government 
in which it is for the one or the few 
to decide how much freedom of learn- 
ing and teaching there shall be, how 
much the many shall be permitted to 
know, and what special mixture of truth 
and falsehood is the best designed to 
keep them servile and contented.” 


“Freedom of learning and teaching” 
—yes, surely this is fundamental to 
and within a democracy, but how sel- 
dom is such a phrase opened up to 
see what lies within. For the timid 
mind, for the authoritarian person- 
ality, it may prove a Pandora’s Box. 

Now, if the question arises, as it 
should, how education can be itself 
effectively democratic, the answer is 
by no means easy. Presumably, there 
is some serious discrepancy between 
an autocratic educational institution 
and the democratic society which 
houses it. 

You will remember that we began 
by distinguishing the democratic per- 
sonality from the democratic group. 
At one point I raised a question as to 
whether parent-child relationships are 
alone effective in inducing a demo- 
cratically oriented person. Now the 
time has come for me to express my 
belief that school, the college, and 
Adult Education are also influential in 
this respect. For instance, surely one 
of the aims of an educational institu- 
tion is to increase the rationality of 
its students, to bring them more and 
more, that is, to enjoy, and to believe 
in, the powers of rational suasion. 
Similarly, it should seek to induce a 
variety of tolerances, tolerance of dif- 
ference in persons, institutions, socie- 
ties; and that other, rather strange 
kind of tolerance, that is called toler- 
ance of ambiguity. It should help 
him better and better to know him- 
self, an unending process which must 
be carried out in privacy as well as 
publicly, but which can surely be en- 
couraged by the prodding teacher 
and the insinuating book. And it 
should help him to realize the human 
capacity for error, the fallibility of 
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That an education- 
al program can be importantly influ- 
ential in the case of a person who has 
been already corrupted by his par- 
ents, psy chiatrists have taught us to 
doubt. And by the same token, there 
may be those amongst us who were 


human judgment. 


already “saved” by the age of five, 
ever afterwards to exhibit the cele- 
brated Calvinistic doctrine of the per- 
severance of the saints. But surely 
most of us are in-an in-between state, 
still growing, changing, groping 
through our college years and beyond. 
If so, adult education may not be a 
foregone futility. 

If at this point we hearken back to 
Carl Becker’s statement, in which he 
asserted that “the better informed the 
people are the more likely it is that 
the ends they desire will be wise and 
the measures taken to attain them ef- 
fective,” we may go on to say that 
the influence of education is not sole- 
ly methodological. To be free we 
must know a great deal about human 
beings, about our own government 
and others, about our own nation and 
others, about our own religions and 
others, about our physical and bio 
logical environment, about the great 
works of literature and philosophy 
and the achievements of the greatest 
artists. Baffling complexity is likely 
to be discouraging, frustrating, inhib- 
iting, and constricting. 

Adult Education can, then, be a 
force in promoting the spirit of free- 
dom in individuals and in groups. 

But now let us shift our ground 
somewhat and attack the problem of 
freedom from another position. | 
shall now try to peek inside some adult 
students, those who are, let us say, on 
the verge of again taking up their 


education, which may have lain dor- 
mant for a few years or many. I shall 
try to discover with you some of 
their motivations, whic h can be satis- 
factorily expressed in terms of their 
desire to be free of certain chains 
that they are, perhaps dimly, perhaps 
glaringly, aware of. I will name five 
such motivating desires for particu- 
lar kinds of freedom: 

(1) Who could deny that one of 
the most active motivations which 
bring people back to night programs 
of study is vocational ambition. Peo- 
ple often feel constricted by their 
jobs, yet lack the skills to move up 
the ladder. 
to them somewhere along the line that 


Consequently, it occurs 


by taking a course in accounting, in 
welding, in business machine opera- 
tion, they will be freeing themselves 
from their stalemate, and opening up 
new possibilities for what they con- 
sider advancement. 

(2) I feel confident that a very 
great number of the women who sign 
up for adult classes are escaping from 
what seems to them the slavery of 
their roles of hausfrau. I use the Ger- 
man expression deliberately in order 
to avoid the modern euphemisms like 
“homemaker” and to concentrate at- 
tention upon the more slavish and 
galling chores of housework. Whether 
she takes up ceramics or psychology, 
whether she studies upholstering or 
the Upanishads, this woman will say in 
justification: “Well, it is at least an 
escape from the house.” And she is 
likely to mean, too, that it is an es- 
cape from a dread stereotyping. It is 
her gesture of freedom, that says, “I 
am more than a hausfrau. I have other 
strings to my bow.” 

(3) A third kind of restriction 
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that men and women chafe under is 
perhaps not so often articulated, part- 
ly because it is slightly more nebulous, 
but in my estimation it is by no means 
unusual: I have in mind the sort of 
social restriction that many persons 
feel which stems from their inability 
to converse. Why don’t we come 
right out and admit it? One of the 
reasons why we value any learning 
experience is that we are thereby en- 
abled to tell somebody about it, to 
talk about it. Conversation in our day 
is often bemoaned as a lost art, and 
it is true that it’s not easy to talk over 
the blare of the television set, but the 
art is at least not so far lost that it 
has not been missed. By and large 
people do like to talk, and most peo- 
ple like, at least occasionally, to talk 
above the jevel of chit chat. They 


look at adult classes, sometimes, for 
help, for an entree into a brighter, 
livelier world of conversation. 


(4) My points are getting vaguer 
and vaguer, or as I might say, if I 
wanted to be good to myself—more 
and more subtle. Now I am going 
to maintain that all people would like 
to free themselves, to an extent, from 
reliance upon others. I do not now 
have in mind economic reliance, but 
another kind. The Oedipus Myth has 
been shown to symbolize the boy’s 
unconscious attachment to his mother 
and hatred of his father. It is perhaps 
not less important to see it as a sym- 
bol of the strong desire to rid oneself 
of dependence upon both mother and 
father and to achieve one’s own self- 
hood. 

Education is one of the means of 
gaining independence. But it is not 
merely one’s parents that one would 
be free of. The parents’ place may 


be taken by others. Particularly are 
we susceptible—possibly this is an im- 
portant characteristic of our times— 
to dependence upon the admiration of 
others. I doubt if anyone is or should 
be altogether free of this need for ad- 
miration, for respect, but it is clear 
that a craving for the admiration of 
others is not ‘finally compatible with 
self-admiration, and self-admiration is 
necessary to self-fulfilment, or, to em- 
ploy the old-fashioned word, happi- 
ness. 

Take creative artists: In searching 
history, I can find scarcely any, even 
including those who like Emily Dick- 
inson, Kafka, and Hopkins, did little 
or nothing to publish their works, 
who are indifferent to the opinions of 
others. But I think it is true that the 
greatest of artists have always above 
all tried to please themselves. They 
have been their own severest critics 
and have remained disappointed, some- 
times, in their work even if it has re- 
ceived the adulation of the public. 
They have internalized their goals 
and their aspirations, rather than ac- 
cepting them indiscriminately from 
others, and to that extent have freed 
themselves from submissiveness. 

Now, what has all this to do with 
adult education? Well, I would con- 
tend that many of our customers are 
persons who are pretty dissatisfied 
with themselves in this particular: 
that they see themselves as always 
taking their cues from others, as hav- 
ing few opinions they can call their 
own, few ideas—yes, few feelings, for 
feelings too can be borrowed or 
echoed. These people look to adult 
programs—for, mark you I am talking 
about adults; one would not expect 
often to find such motivations in 
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youngsters—they look to adult educa- 
tion to help them develop inner re- 
sources. To my way of thinking this 
is one of the noblest and most utterly 
honorable of motivations, and I say 
that we must not fail to provide for 
it. These people I am talking about 
are not asking for hours to fill up an 
evening, are not asking for trivia, but 
for depth, for profundity, for some- 
thing to take home with them and 
ponder on, perhaps far into the night. 
One test of the worth of an adult 
class is the degree to which it pro- 
motes insomnia. 

(5) I will now say that the great- 
est reason for adult education is that it 
offers an escape from boredom. But 
I would like to specify. I do not mean 
a superficial but a deep kind of bore- 
dom. Boredom, as I intend it, can be 
defined as that chronic state of un- 
easiness, and _ restlessness 
that is the symptom of a life which 
has lost, or failed to attain meaning- 
fulness. It is often called the great 
disease of our age. Man has been de- 
fined, among hundreds of other ways, 
as the animal who is capable of bore- 
dom. The corollary of that definition 
may be stated this w ay: man is the 
only animal who is capable of iiving 


listlessness, 


meaningfully. 

Saint E xupery has said, “A free man 
is he who finds meaning in his work 
But we are prepared to go Satine 
and say, “A free man is he who finds 
meaning in his life.” The amendment 
is necessary, because there are many 
men who find meaning only in their 
work and have no capacity for fruit- 
ful leisure. 

Again, we ask: what has adult edu- 
cation to do with curing boredom? 
Let us be frank in admitting that by 


and large we content ourselves with 
weak symptomatic relief. It is not 
enough if the only alleviation we pro- 
vide from boredom is for the hours 
from 7:30 to 9:30 Wednesday eve- 
nings for ten weeks. Even if we have 
enough courses in our catalogue to 
fill up Wednesday evenings for the 
rest of one’s natural life, it is not 
enough. For what is sought is a more 
radical cure. In sketchy ways, one 
knows what oiake education must do, 
must do more of, and that is this: 
provide occasions and stimulations for 
the most thorough kind of soul search- 
ing, 


for soundings of the dark oceans on 


for explorations of paths of life, 


which we all travel, pretend what we 
will. I’m not talking about psycho- 
therapy. We have neither facilities 
nor inclination to deal with the sick, 
but it is not only they who are af- 
flicted, who are troubled, who are 
bored. 

Robert Redfield once wrote: “Edu- 
cation is conversation about the mean- 
ing of life, as each sees some part of 
it, on behalf of everyone.” How well 
this applies to liberal education for 
adults. However it be with other stu- 
dents, adult students are always in 
part teachers too. Woe to the pro- 
fessional teacher who neglects or for- 
gets this fact, that the adults with 
whom he is in conversation have seen 
something of life, and have, in all 
likelihood reflected a bit on what they 
have seen. Their reflections cannot 
be assumed to be irrelevant or worth- 
less, though they will certainly be in- 
complete. 

It has been said that “Freedom is 
man’s capacity to take a hand in his 
own development.” Adult educators 


help strengthen that hand. 


- 


An Interdisciplinary Approach to 


Continuing Education 


Howard R. Neville 


Director 


[Hose oF you who have added rooms 
to your homes are no doubt aware 
of some of the problems we are facing 
now with the addition of some meet- 
ing rooms to the Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education, Michigan State 
University. | would like to visit with 
you about some ideas these problems 
have brought to our attention because 
of their implications to our program 
as a whole. 

In building this addition to the Kel- 
Center, we were faced with a 
problem greater than that of utili- 
tarianism, or symmetry and beauty. 
We wanted this building to show to 
the people of Michigan, in some way 
or another, the significance of a serv- 
ice program and of a university. In 
fact, we wanted to build a structure 
that would help reveal to our several 
publics just what higher education is 
all about. We decided that one way in 
which we could make clear this mean- 
ing would be by designing two rooms 
which would in some way be sym- 
bolic of higher education and by 
slightly remodeling the present struc- 
ture to provide space for a library for 
the use of conference guests. 

Now then—what: are these basic 
characteristics of higher education 
that we wished to portray physically? 


logg 


One characteristic was higher edu- 
cation’s concern for, and preservation 
of, the world’s heritage. We in higher 
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education particularly realize how 
elementary and really empty life 
would be without that heritage. We 
like to think of ourselves as the in- 
vestigators, accumulators, conveyors, 
and critics of that heritage. 


A “Heritage Room” 


How does one convey this thought 
to others? Well, we decided to name 
one of our meeting rooms the “Herit- 
age Room.” Instead of the traditional 
hung with interesting prints, 
there will be a pictorial depiction of 
man’s emergence from ignorance. On 
one wall will be a series of maps show- 
ing the development of man’s concept 
of the world. 

First, there is to be a map of the 
world as the early Egyptians knew it; 
then, the world of the Phoenicians, 
followed by that of the Greeks; a 
map of the world as Columbus and 
his Queen pictured it—maps which 
tell the story of man’s escape from 
provincialism and of his developing 
awareness of other cultures—and, fi- 
nally, a map of the 1958 earth as we 
know it. Or, we may portray the 
world of Homer, the Biblical world, 
the world of the time of the renais- 
sance, the eighteenth century world, 
and the twentieth century. 


walls 


Bronze plaques on another wall will 
pay tribute to some of the fundamen- 
tal scientific concepts we have inher- 
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ited from the past which have given 
us insights into, the nature of our 
world and of the universe. One of 
these might be devoted to the discov- 
ery of the concept of Zero, which 
made calculations with large numbers 
feasible. Without this concept mod- 
ern astronomy, physics, and chemistry 
would be impossible. The plaque will 
also note the origin of the concept— 
from the Hindu, the Maya of Cen- 
tral America, and perhaps the Babylo- 
nians, showing that this heritage is 
not solely an American heritage—nor, 
for that matter, limited to western 
civilization. 

Philosophy and the arts will have 

place in the te Room, too, 
and finally on the last plaque will be 
Einstein’s theory of relativity which 
made possible this nuclear age—not an 
explanation, but the simple formula 
) == mc’. What we are really trying 

do is get the conference student 
to ask questions about himself as man, 
about nature, about God or the super- 
natural being, and the relationship of 
one to another. But enough about the 
Heritage Room. 


The “Vista Room” 


There is another room about which 
I must tell ydu, for it, too, will be 
symbolic of an important attribute of 
higher education. This second special 
conference meeting room will be 
called the “Vista Room.” Here we 
intend to illustrate by murals the pres- 
ent state of man’s conquest of igno- 
rance and hope to show pictorially 
his opportunity for the future. 

The walls of the Vista Room will 
be paneled with Philippine mahogany 
from the floor to the chair rail leaving 
room for photo murals along most of 


the wall space. Since one of the short 
walls of the room will consist of win- 
dows and the other short wall will 
be taken up almost entirely by a 
blackboard, we are really talking 
about two facing walls, each a little 
more than 20 feet long. Somewhere 
in the room we plan to have an in- 
scription, “Wisdom starts in the 
mind’s eye.” 

Our hope is that the photographs 
might. somehow illustrate this theme 
while at the same time giving the 
feeling of genuine excitement and 
adventure of the spirit of inquiry and 
learning. We hope, further, to do this 
without using Michigan State Univer- 
sity Campus scenes or typical scenes 
of college life. 1 believe we are think- 
ing of photographs that somehow 
transmit the spirit of learning and in- 
quiry at its most genuine levels in the 
lives of men and women. Basically, 
what we are trying to show is that 
what man sees is related to his knowl- 
edge of the past, the present, and the 
future. Thus, this room will symbolize 
higher education’s interest in explor- 
ing and expanding man’s vistas. 


The New Library 


The third room, the library, is a 


long needed and long overdue addi- 
tion. Of the more than 400 groups 
which came to the campus last year 
for periods up to 10 weeks, it was 
make y facilities 
available only to 25 of them. We have 
felt for some time that if the learn- 
ing experience for which these adults 
were on our campus was to be mean- 
ingful from the point of view of 
higher education, something more 
must be offered to them than the pro- 
fessor in the classroom. Reference 


possible to library 
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material dealing not only with their 
special interest area but with all the 
knowledge of man must be readily 
available in this building. 

In our new library there will be 

permanent reference collection of 
some 3,000 volumes and scholarly 
journals from a number of disciplines. 
As various groups come to the Kel- 
logg Center to study specialized sub- 
jects, other materials will be brought 
over from the main library for the 
duration of the conference. A trained 
reference librarian will be on duty to 
help the adult learner to find those 
kinds of information he seeks and to 
point the way for continued learning 
after the on-campus conference has 
ended. 

We think that just as a higher edu- 
cation experience for the undergradu- 
ate and graduate student would be 
far less than the best without library 
facilities, so it is that the library can 
become a significant part of adult 
education in all of its aspects. The 
inscription here may be, if one is 
chosen, from Mark Twain—“The man 
who hasn’t read a book is no better 
than the man who can’t read.” 

It seems to me that these three 
rooms—the Heritage Room, the Vista 
Room, and the Library, together em- 
phasize the totality of a university. 
sut in off campus education we are 
interested in bringing this totality to 
bear on society’s problems. Let’s look 
for just a minute at some of the prob- 
lems of society and of man in his 
society. 

I am not being facetious when I say 
that I think perhaps one of society’s 
main problems is its personnel. ‘Too 
many of us are simply not hardy 
enough! Mr. Justice Robert H. Jack- 
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son’ expressed the feeling in this way: 
“In the north country the final test 
of a man is whether he can safely 
guide a canoe through ‘white water,’ 
as they call the swirling and rushing 
rapids. The world has an overabun- 
dance of those who paddle pretty 
well in still water. The world cries 
for men who can navigate ‘white 
water.’ ” 

No doubt some of man’s lack of 
hardiness is a result of the constant 
change and crises to which he is sub- 
‘ected in his search for security and 
repose. Perhaps it would be well for 
man to heed Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
remark that, . security is an illu- 


sion; and repose is not the destiny of 
Yet, this may be of little 
hypersensitive 


mankind.” 
comfort to 
man. 

The psychoanalyst, Rollo May, also 
looks upon modern man as one who 
lacks hardiness. Dr. May? talks about 
the “hollow man,” who is a compos- 
ite of the values of others. May ex- 
plains that the hollow man_ lacks 
self-chosen values. He is so hungry 
for acceptance that he does not dare 
veer from the norms around him. 
Moreover, the hollow man demands 
conformity of others. Perhaps you 
noticed an item in the press recently 
concerning a lawsuit brought by resi- 
dents of a subdivision against a neigh- 
bor who dared to paint his mailbox 
a different color from the other mail- 
boxes. Such things are frightening, 
but they point up the fact that the 
hollow man, the most common de- 
nominator of us all, is no figment of 
the imagination. Dr. May is not over- 
stating his case when he says that, 
“Most men seek to be united in one 
unanimous and harmonious ant heap.” 


today’s 


| 
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The “Fractionalized” Man 


Perhaps there is still another char- 
acteristic of man that makes him less 
hardy. Dr. May used the term “hol- 
low man.” I would like to refer to 
man as “fractionalized.” The “frac- 
tionalized man” is one who has had 
an intensive specialized education, 
but has failed to develop an integrat- 
ed point of view to life as a whole. 
He is a partial man, a man with nar- 
row vision. Ask him about his spe- 
cial field of learning—the growth of 
lice on bird life, medieval English, 
accounting, or strength of materials 
—and his response will be intelligent. 
Delve into other areas and you are 
too often disappointed. 

Dr. James Bryant Conant, former 
president of Harvard, is concerned 
about what he might call “provincial 
man.” As he said during our Centen- 
nial Year,* “We are living cheek by 
jowl with some new neighbors, some 
friendly and helpful, others not.” 
There are many of us who have a 
disinterest and disdain for the for- 
eigner, which is also frightening, and 
yet we are the same people who by 
all of the standards of the old world, 
would be classified foreigners our- 
selves because we are only second or 
third generation Americans. The pro- 
vincial man announces to the various 
peoples of the world, “I choose to 
ignore you, to pretend you are not 
there, to remain ignorant of you.” 
Nor should it surprise us when they 
answer, “We don’t like you either.” 

So, we need hardy men—men who 
can navigate “white water,” but yet 
society abounds with hollow men, 
fractionalized men, and _ provincial 
men. 


An Integrated Whole 


What is higher education doing to 
reduce hollowness, fractionalization, 
and provincialism? Certainly higher 
education is accomplishing a great 
deal by conveying the world’s herit- 
age to our people and by helping 
them in the exploration of new vistas. 
Basically, is not the primary purpose 
of sound higher education to produce 
young men and women who are not 
hollow, who are: not fractionalized, 
who are not provincial? In fact, on 
the campus each of our major cur- 
ricular areas has been carefully de 
signed to provide the student with 
genuine substance which brings the 
parts together as an integrated whole 
within the framework of a broader 
point of view. No matter what sub- 
ject a student chooses for specializa- 
tion, he cannot live four years on a 
campus without feeling the impact 
of the University Library, the Kre- 
sage Art Center, Jenison Fieldhouse, 
and of higher education in its total- 
ity. 

In essence, the fundamental pur- 
pose of higher education is to trans- 
mit to the student an appreciation of 
his intellectual heritage and its use- 
fulness for the present and for the 
future. But, of course, one of the 
dangers of emphasizing the heritage 
is that this heritage may become di- 
vorced from the present and future 
and become an end in itself. We 
could end up much like one of the 
characters in Harold Benjamin’s 
book, The Sabre Tooth Curriculum. 
This neolithic professor of the real- 
sabre-tooth-scaring-school was able 
to capture two moth-eaten, senile, 
sabre-tooth tigers, which by some 
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miracle had survived after all the rest 
of their kind had vanished. The cur- 
riculum provided the students actual 
experience waving fire torches in the 
faces of the so-called vicious but 
nearly extinct sabre-tooth tiger. You 
and I know this sabre-tooth curricu- 
lum is a caricature of the use of herit- 
age in a university. But when the 


study of our heritage is used cor- 


rectly, it is and will continue to be 
vital to the solving of society’s prob- 
lems. 

Just as the total university has re- 
sponsibilities to be concerned about 
the total man, so does each of the 
various units within a university. 


An Interdisciplinary Approach 


Continuing education, or general 
extension, has a unique role in this 
connection for where university de- 
partments generally tend to compart- 
mentalize in order to accumulate 
knowledge —and rightly 
must be an _ interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. We are concerned with the 
interrelatedness of the disciplines. 
We have to be thus concerned if we 
accept man’s self-realization as the 
true purpose of continuing education. 

We wish to help man develop his 
potentialities. We agree with Rollo 
May* that, “If any organism fails to 
fulfill its potentialities, it becomes 
sick,” just as our legs would wither 
if we never walked. “To the extent 
that we do fulfill our potentialities 
as persons, we experience the pro- 
foundest joy to which the human 
being is heir.” Witness the child who 
is taking his first steps. How extreme 
is his pleasure! He is using his powers. 

Helping people develop their po- 
tentialities is the goal of all forms of 


so — ours 
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off-campus education. Because a per- 
son has many potentialities—vocation- 
al, economic, social, cultural, aes- 
thetic, philosophical, and _political— 
we cannot confine our interest to any 
one. Although some of the depart- 
ments in the | university emphasize the 
vocational job, and others the cul- 
tural, all contribute to the inter- 
disciplinary total. Thus, off-campus 
education offers a combination of 
programs to the adult to help him 
do the biggest job of all—live up to 
his potentialities. 

Now, how do such programs alle- 
viate the problems of hollowness, 
fractionalism, and provincialism? 

Let’s consider what an interdisci- 
plinary approach to education could 
do for the hollow man, the man who 
lacks individuality. Dean Paul Mc- 
Ghee of New York University has 
described his plight so well.* He says 
the hollow man has joined the’ cult of 
the group. The implication is that 
virtue and significance exist in the 
group per se and that man will auto- 
matically find his soul by losing it 
in the group. 

Sometimes this takes a persuasive 
and insidious form in the world of 
business and industry, where the 
young and ambitious executive is en- 
couraged to identify himself so com- 
pletely with the company’s point of 
view, purpose, and character that he 
must inevitably lose his individual 
identity in the process. Thus he be- 
comes “safe”: someone who can be 
“counted on” to represent the com- 
pany’s interest without the applica- 
tion of his individual critical faculties. 
Contemporary social science research 
indicates that this is not far-fetched 
as an observation on the relationship 
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of the individual to the corporation 
or business enterprise. 

McGhee® points out that the cir- 
cumstances of our daily lives appear 
to constitute a conspiracy to dimin- 
ish the individual personality by at- 
trition. Everywhere are pressures 
towards conformity, towards accep- 
tance of group mores and group 
values. To take a personal stand be- 
comes a risk. To be an individual is to 
invite the charge of eccentricity, if 
not radicalism. And yet, we are all 
aware of the fact that some of the 
people who have made great contri- 
butions to man have been intensely 
individualistic—such men as George 
Bernard Shaw, Thomas Jefferson, 
Christopher Columbus, and Socrates. 

We feel that continuing educa- 
tion’s interdisciplinary approach will 
enable people to develop their indi- 
viduality through a greater awareness 
of their complete heritage and the 
multiplicity of values inherent in that 
heritage. An awareness of the world’s 
varying values, the prizes mankind 
has sought, should result in consider- 
able introspection. The student wil! 
ask himself, “Who am I? Am I just 
a reflection of my social context? Or 
am I an individual with a capital ‘T’? 
Have I chosen my system of values 
after an investigation of the world’s 
heritage or am I at the mercy of the 
immediate forces around me?” Per- 
haps one reason why so many people 
simply mirror the people around 
them is that they are ignorant of 
much of the world’s heritage. 

Perhaps continuing education’s in- 
terdisciplinary approach can do most 
for the fractional man, the man who 
very often has been limited to pro- 
fessional education. As we know, this 


man may be very poorly fortified, 
and may easily become helpless dur- 
ing a crisis because the only thing he 
knows well is his specialized way of 
earning a living. How often he is 
told, “Forget your 
while—develop other 


business for a 

interests—par- 
What is 
being suggested is that he should de- 


ticipate in other activities.” 


compartmentalize himself and un- 
leash his other potentialities. 

Finally, 
cial man—the ostrich with his neck 
in the sand. As Dr. Conant has said, 
“It is difficult for us in America to 
accustom ourselves to a globe on 
Atlantic and 
Oceans are the equivalent of narrow 


let’s consider the provin- 


which the Pacific 
channels, and the polar regions no 
longer are unexplored and inacces 
sible. We must now adjust ourselves 
to a new geography in a period char 


acterized by two phrases, the one 


hardly less ominous than the other 
“a divided world” and “an era of 
nuclear weapons.” 

As long as the world remains di 
vided, we in the United States have 
a special and heavy responsibility 
We are the acknowledged leader of 
the free nations. Because of our size 
and our wealth, we are the prime de 
fender of these free nations against 
the Soviet ideology. In spite of this 
challenge, many of our people remain 
provincial and wish to return to the 
isolationism of the twenties. 

Now, what is the antidote for the 
provincial man? This provincial man 
must develop a higher degree of 
sophistication about foreign affairs; 
he must familiarize himself with the 
history of other nations, acquire a 
command of foreign tongues, and, 
above all, possess a taste for working 


il 
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in other lands and working with 
other people. 

We in extension must accept part 
of the responsibility for giving the 
provincial mas a broader perspective 
and increased knowledge of his 
world. Of course, we could not as- 
sume a task of such proportions un- 
less our approach were interdiscipli- 
nary. For developing a knowledge of 
other nations and peoples demands 
that we utilize all of the intellectual 
resources of the university and not 
just one disciplinary area. 

You and I know that education 


should not stop with any degree or 
at any time in a person’s life. How 
well we know that self-realization re- 
continuous education in an 
interdisciplinary fashion. 


quires 


‘Justice Robert H. Jackson, “Why A College 


Education,” 
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We must do all that we can to help 
people gain this self-realization. On 
our Own campus we are proud of 
the faculty of the University who 
have not only mastered the fields of 
specialized knowledge but who have 
accepted the challenge to be inter- 
disciplinary in their approach. True, 
the origin of our extension service has 
a tradition which is vocational, but 
we are fast becoming interdiscipli- 
nary so that we may help serve twen- 
tieth century man in his quest for self- 
realization. 


Unexpected vistas are his if man 
will just seek out his vast cultural 
heritage through learning, research, 
and service to all the people of the 
state and the nation. 
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Do You Have a Doctorate in Adult Education? 


The Commission of the Professors of Adult Education of the A.E.A. 
conducting a study of all persons who hold doctorates in adult education or 
in some allied field (such as parent education or extension education). If 
you hold such a degree will you please send your name and address to: 


Cyril O. Houle, 


The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Developing a Counseling Center 


for Adults 


James C. Caughlan and Daniel W. Fullmer 


Ur. 
Mr. 


PorRTLAND CENTER estab- 
lished a Counseling Center for Adults 
in an attempt to meet more fully the 
needs of its student clientele. The 
Counseling Center was designed to 
serve approximately 5,000 students 
who enroll each term in the Portland 
Extension Center evening and sum- 
mer session programs. These people 
are eligible for specialized services of 
clinical and counseling psychologists 
retained by the Counseling Center. 
The development of the Counseling 
Center was a cooperative venture in- 
volving several member institutions 
of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education and many related agencies 
in the Portland community. Among 
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the related agencies were Commu- 
nity Child Guidance Clinic, Portland 
Public Schools, and Multnomah 


County Public Schools. 

In addition to several planning 
a survey was conducted in ex- 
facilities of in 
adult education centers. 

Almost every institution 
in higher education maintains a coun- 
seling center to serve its students. In 
addition, many of these institutions 
maintain counselor training programs 
in which they are able to offer prac- 
ticum experiences for advanced can- 
didates. 

The Counseling Center for adults 
primarily was designed as a service 


ses- 
sions, 
similar 


isting types 


involved 


Fullmer is Director of the Counseling Center for 


Caughlan is Director, Portland Extension Center and 


Adults 


Portland Extension 
Center body. The training 
function to those desir- 
ing programs and wishing to take ad- 


for the 
student 
is available 


agency 


vantage of potential possibilities. In- 
for training 
grams for advanced counseling psy- 


chology students or school psychol- 


itiative activating pro- 


ogy students rests with the individual 
institutions. Another function of the 
Counseling Center in the training area 
will be in public 
through in-service seminars or work- 
shops with staff from the Counseling 


school settings 


Center for Adults serving in an in- 
structional capacity. 
Survey Findings 

A survey was conducted to esti 


mate the extent of student interest in 
services a counseling center for adults 
might render. The survey revealed 
that over 50 per cent of students en- 
rolled in Portland Extension Center 
adult evening programs were interest- 
ed in some phase of services which 
could be made available through a 
counseling center for adults. Further 
evidence of the need for a counseling 
center to serve needs of adult evening 
clientele in the Center was derived 
from many reports of professors and 
administrative officers who were 
aware of student requests for assist- 
ance beyond the usual advising func- 
tions. 
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Portland Extension Center current- 
ly maintains two educational advisers 
on full-time appointments. A tre- 
mendous increase in interest in the 
area of counseling had led adult stu- 
dents to request more than the usual 
help with programing and _ registra- 
tion. 

Educational advising was a first 
step and was organized in prior years 


as an integral part of the total opera- 


tion of adult evening programs. It 
became apparent the advising func- 
tion was meeting only part of the 
existing needs of students. Results of 
the student body survey exceeded 
expectancy. How intense these needs 
were Was not ascertained, but it was 
assumed that a sincere display of in- 
terest had occurred. The immediate 
action was to discover whether or not 
other evening programs had known 
of similar interests. 


Need for Information 


The need for information was two- 
fold: (1) It was necessary to know 
what other people were doing so 
some point of departure could be 
established for planning a center; (2) 
The type of program had been de- 
cided through discussions. It was 
necessary to know whether or not 
someone else had established a similar 
agency and perhaps had gone through 
some of the trial and error procedure 
which inevitably accompanies devel- 
opment of a new program. 

At this point the plan was taking 
shape, at least in broad form. It was 
simply a matter of establishing some 
limits on what kinds of functions 
should be served within the limits of 
existing resources. 


Developing the Center 


In the beginning, it was not clear 
precisely what a Counseling Center 
for Adults would be like or what 
clientele it might serve. Three pro- 
posals were prepared, in order to at- 
tempt to define, in writing, concepts 
which should be animated by such a 
Center. These early proposals at- 
tempted to define a rather narrow 
area of operation involving an educa- 
tional function for training candidates 
for public school positions. 


Certain supplementary services 
were anticipated as a natural out- 
growth of existing facilities provided 
in a Counseling Center for Adults. 
These were an attempt to realize a 
fuller exploitation of existing evening 
and summer Portland Extension Cen- 
ter programs and to provide valid in- 
dicators for needed changes in ex- 
isting programs. 

Discussions held with the Director 
of Portland Extension Center revealed 
the possibility of expanding the antic- 
ipated program for a_ counseling 
center to include agencies and groups 
beyond the immediate environment. 


Due to existing counseling centers 
for adults in other evening programs 
of adult education across the country, 
it was felt the undertaking would be 
something other than an untried ex- 
periment in adult education. It was 
further assumed the existing talents 
among several agencies in the Port- 
land area could be better utilized 
through a central agency financed 
through Portland Extension Center. 
Control of such an agency would 
lie in the hands of a committee exist- 
ing as a policy-making body and 
consisting of those individuals who 
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might represent several participating 
agencies. These agencies might well 
include Community Child Guidance 
Center, Medical School Psychiatric 
and Medical Psychology Services 
Clinic, and representatives from sev- 
eral member institutions of the Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion. 


Agency Cooperation 

Cooperation of existing agencies 
would preclude the possibility of de- 
veloping a program which would 
duplicate or in any way pre-empt the 
roles of existing agencies. The pro- 
gram to be developed was envisioned 
as one which might grow out of 
planning that a group of this type 
could provide. A harvest of appro- 
priate ideas would be possible in due 
time. Such ideas could serve as a point 
of departure in planning and execut- 
ing the role of a counseling center 
for adults. 


Financing the Project 

Most important aspects of any spe- 
cialized program are financial arrange- 
ments which must be made prior to 
the possibility of having a program 
of any kind. Assurance of financial 
support was one of the 
couraging elements in the study car- 
ried out by Portland Extension Cen- 
ter staff. 

Trial and organization period for 
establishment of such a service would 
take a minimum of one academic 
year. It could be financed through 
existing Portland Extension Center 
teaching budgets. Consultant fees of 
those people not directly attached to 
the State System of Higher Educa- 
tion could be paid at the current rate 
established by the Center in previous 


most en- 


consultant work. Those people who 
function at institutions other than the 
Portland area could be paid expenses 
for travel to and from Portland Ex- 
tension Center for consultation and 
developmental purposes. In 
quent years, should the trial run prove 
a success, a budget allocation request 


subse- 


could be presented to the State Board 
of Higher Education to provide for 
necessary administrative and clerical 
staff as well as needed faculty time 
to assure continued support of a coun- 
seling center for adults. 


Staffing the Center 

In original proposals, statements rel- 
ative to staff carried the idea exist- 
ing staff within Portland Extension 
Center was 
staff relative to subsequent statements 
of program indicate inadequacy in 


sufficient. Concept of 


existing staff to carry through a com- 
plete program. It was known that 
within the Portland area adequate 
professional talent existed to handle 
a minimum of cases through a coun- 
seling center. It was further under- 
stood that, should the trial run of 
the counseling center prove a success, 
a request for additional staff would 
be forthcoming. 

Qualifications for a counselor were 
outlined in general. A doctorate in 
clinical or counseling psychology was 
selected as a minimum academic prep- 
aration. Experience records should 
show work in supervised practicum 
for counselors and public school work 
as a teacher, administrator, or school 
psychologist. Experience in a medical 
setting would be desirable. 

Counseling Center for 
would be available to 
through several sources of referral, 
not the least of which would be teach- 


Adults 
individuals 


( 
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ing and administrative staffs of Port- 
land Extension Center. Other referral 
agencies could be those previously 
mentioned as participating in planning 
stages and continuing on the policy 
committee. Some other agencies and 
groups in the Portland area would be 
invited to make referrals appropriate 
to their needs and existing facilities 
available for service through a coun- 
seling center for adults. 


Services Offered 

A general description of services 
and activities in the Counseling Cen- 
ter for Adults, Portland Extension, 
covering vocational, educational and 
personal counseling follows: 

1. Vocational C ounseling: Individ- 
ual evaluations of clients desiring same 
for reasons of readjustment to the 
world of work, subsequent develop- 
ments in health, or general dissatisfac- 
tion with their present role in society 
will be made available. 

A number of individuals represent- 
ing a segment of the population feel 
dissatisfied with previous vocational 
choices they have made. These people 
have no way of knowing the extent 
of their potentials nor do they under- 
stand possibilities which are open to 
them through which a greater real- 
ization from their talents could be 
channeled into the community. There 
are myriad reasons why these individ- 
uals seek to develop the necessary 

“union cards” to enter new or differ- 
ent areas of work. 

In graduate teacher education, 
number and percentage of cases in- 
terviewed on initial application for 
advanced degrees has been increasing 
steadily over past years. Evidence 
from this experience has been suffi- 
cient to prompt initial investigation 


into the role of counseling. These 
people are not in need of extensive 
psychotherapy nor services of a psy- 
chiatric clinic. However, if their 
problem is not solved to their satis- 
faction within a reasonable time, 
there is a possibility they will become 
candidates for such a service at scme 
future date. 

It is acknowledged the foregoing 
discussion is somewhat generalized 
but it must be considered within a 
context where specifics are so individ- 
ualized that generalizations are usual- 
ly inadequate to express them. At 
any rate, this group represents a suf- 
ficient clientele to utilize vocational 
services of a counseling center and 
developmental possibilities within an 
evening adult education program. 


2. Educational Counseling: An ex- 


tension program has a very definite 
commitment to the student clientele 
for providing opportunities at almost 
every level within existing credit, 
non-credit and service programs. Edu- 
cational counseling is an attempt to 
meet another facet of need. Individ- 


uals would be better able to utilize 
existing programs. An additional 
source to be used in planning exten- 
sion programs would be available. 

3. Personal Counseling: Personal 
counseling is conducted by profes- 
sional, resident staff members, and by 
other specialists through arrangements 
with cooperating agencies. The psy- 
chiatric clinic at the Medical School 
is currently cooperating. 

In summary it should be noted no 
client really fits into an arbitrary 
classification system. Therefore, the 
system should be viewed as a con- 
venient set of categories representing 
areas of counseling emphasis. 
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The National Survey 


Patterns of existing counseling 
agencies for adults were found to be 
quite diverse even within the limited 
scope of the survey. Veteran, college, 
and university counseling agencies 
were excluded. Fifty-three individuals 
and agencies were included in the 
final sample. All had had experience in 
the area of adult counseling. Agencies 
were selected from the approved list 
published by the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Practices of American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. Se- 
lected administrative officers in adult 
education programs were included in 
the survey. 

The most significant finding from 
the national survey was indication 
that most extension evening programs 
do not operate counseling centers. A 
number of privately operated counsel- 
ing centers were reported. This find- 
ing, supported by evidence gathered 
in Portland Extension Center, con- 
firmed existence of an area of adult 
student needs outside the area of 
needs served by the usual course 
programs. Counseling Center for 
Adults was conceived as one way of 
meeting these responsibilities to ex- 
tension student clientele. 

Several additional findings may be 
considered of general interest. These 
are: 

1. Adult evening programs featur- 
ing vocational education and aca- 
demic secondary (high) school work 


offered more counseling service to 
students. Several of these were com- 
plete with placement and follow-up 
services. 

2. Private agencies tend to empha- 
size vocational counseling and place- 
ment. Only one center indicated any 
activity in remedial personality de- 
velopment. Several centers expressed 
an interest in establishing such serv- 
ices. 

3. Administrative officers in adult 
evening centers anticipate increased 
demands for counselor training. A 
counseling center for adults in an 
extension evening program can afford 
more potential opportunity for train- 
ing than in almost any other setting. 
One significant factor is found in the 
diversity of student clientele. 


Summary 


While it was true no model was 
found from which a carbon copy 
could be made, there many 
valuable ideas gleaned from the sur- 
vey. The Counseling Center for 
Adults is in an experimental stage of 
development. The extent to which it 
remains experimental depends upon its 
creative contributions to Portland Ex- 


were 


tension Center. Since counseling cen- 
ters follow fairly definite patterns of 
organization, the service function will 
be somewhat stereotyped. The train- 
ing functions represent an area of 
new-idea potential. New ideas are al- 
ways welcome. 


Small Business Management 
Development 


Wilford L. White 


Director, Office of Management and Research 


Small Business Administration 


MIDDLE AND TOP management develop- 
ment in larger business firms is today 
an established educational program. 
Many educational institutions now 
conduct annually such a management 
development course or program. 

Five and a half years ago the Small 

Administration initiated a 
program developed exclusively for 
the owners and managers of small 
firms. It was based upon the follow- 
ing concepts: 

1. Open only to owners and man- 
agers of small firms. 

. Subjects limited to administra- 
tion, i.e. planning, organizing, 
staffing, developing, and control- 
ling. 

. Offered evenings or week ends 
at the convenience of the stu- 
dents. 

. Lectures and cases with plenty 
of discussion. 


Background and Need 


Business 


Most extension people would agree 
that in the past 20 years business ad- 
ministration has become one of the 
most popular undergraduate subjects. 
The result has been increasing enroll- 
ments in that field each year. But, 
still, management education is one of 


the newest areas of study. Probably 
the two most significant trends in 
American business today are increased 
automation and more management 


Assistance 


training. Day after day the question 
iS repeated: What can be done to 
maintain and improve the competi- 
tive position of a firm? The answer: 
management improvement. 

To be sure, a number of extension 
divisions and other educational insti- 
tutions offer administrative manage- 
ment training to the upper echelons 
of business. Their programs normally 
reach personnel of larger firms where 
size and wealth will permit the com- 
pany to send its executives away for 
extended training. 

But the biggest market for admin- 
istrative management training is the 
smaller businessmen of the nation. 
There are some 7,000,000 owners and 
managers of more than 4,000,000 small 
businesses in the United States. The 
majority of these firms have five or 
fewer employees. Owners and man- 
agers, engulfed in day-to-day opera- 
tions, often slight the administrative 
functions. Thus, although small firms 
have the greatest need for manage- 
ment improvement, their owners are 
very apt to feel unable to spare time 
for courses offered over a period of 
weeks or months. 

Yet there is a practicable solution 
to the problem. It is the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s comparatively 
new program. Over 30 extension di- 
visions have been instrumental in its 
development and success. It is called 
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the Administrative Management 
Course Program. In it, short courses 
are offered by educational institutions 
and co-sponsored by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 


The present program started on an 
experimental basis in 1954 with two 
pilot courses conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, Virginia, and 
the University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee. From that cautious begin- 
ning the program has grown to enjoy 
the support of more than 200 educa- 
tional institutions. More than 20,000 
owners and managers of small busi- 
nesses have attended some 600 


courses in the past 54 years. 


What the Courses Involve 


Suppose an extension division want- 


ed to initiate a course program. What 
would be involved? Here are some 


details. 


The division provides classrooms, 
instructors, and a coordinator, who is 
the guiding spirit behind a successful 
course. SBA assists in planning and 
in promotion, helps obtain qualified 
speakers, provides the various manage- 
ment publications of the Agency, co- 
signs certificates given all participants 
completing the course, and furnishes 
advice and information on the experi- 
ence of other cooperating institutions 
as, if, and when requested to do so. 


The division might offer either of 
two types of courses. The ( st would 
be a general survey of eight to ten 
subjects in the broad field of admin- 
istrative management. It would in- 
clude lectures and discussions on such 
topics as: 


Accounting Policies 

Controlling 

Financial Control 

Legal Problems 

Management Principles 

Personnel Improvement 

Planning 

Selling and Advertising 

Effectiveness 
Sources of Aid and 
Information 

Taxation 
Ihe second type would be a follow- 
up or advanced course in which one 
of the subjects covered in the basic 
course would be presented in depth. 

In this connection, an evaluation 
interview was completed in October, 
1959, in which the graduates of two 
courses were interviewed three to six 
months after finishing a course.* The 
purpose of the interviews was to 
measure the long range effect of a 
course on the operations of those who 
had attended. These business people 
expressed a unanimous desire for 
depth or advanced courses. : This con 
firms the experience of many educa- 
tional institutions which, after com 
pleting one or more of the basic 
courses, schedule advanced courses. 
A member of the National Council 

for Small Business Management De- 
velopment has this to say: “One of 
the chief values of the program is 
the continuing education provided 
through advanced courses. The basic 
course serves to convince businessmen 
of the need and value of management 
training. The advanced courses, 
through more detailed study of one 


*The evaluation is available upon request 
from the Small Business Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. Ask for Coordinator’s 
Kit Item No. 36. 
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or a few subjects, develop further the 
practical management skill so much 
needed in the business community.” 


Subjects and Length 


Both basic and advanced courses 
are usually scheduled to meet one 
night a week for eight to twelve 
weeks. Normally one subject is pre- 
sented each night. The class period 
is from two to three hours and in- 
cludes a presentation by a university 
professor or a business specialist, such 
as a lawyer, banker, or accountant. 
[he first hour is given to the presen- 
tation of the subject, the second or 
last half, to general controlled discus- 


sion. 

In some instances, courses have 
been held Friday afternoon through 
Saturday, or late afternoon and eve- 


ning, for a fewer number of weeks. 
Total number of hours of training 
ranges from 16 to 24 with most 
courses scheduled for 20 hours. 


Convenient Location 

Although courses often meet on 
campuses, many extension divisions 
have found that successful programs 
may be conducted some distance from 
headquarters. 

For exarap!e, the University of 
California has offered courses at eight 
different locations in the state. The 
University of Oklahoma has conduct- 
ed courses in 21 cities and towns in 
that state. Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity has held courses at nine loca- 
tions and the University of Wiscon- 
sin at three. Chamber of Commerce 
meeting rooms, public school class- 
rooms, private dining rooms in ho- 
tels, and conference rooms of local 


businesses have all been used for 
course classrooms. 


Expenses 


The tuition fee is set to cover the 
normal expenses for promotion, in- 
struction, and distributed material, 
and may include a final banquet or 
weekly dinners. The Small Business 
Administration does not offer any 
subsidy. The median tuition is $50, 
with many in the $25 to $75 range. 

A survey of tuition and costs in 33 
educational institutions indicated that 
the average margin above cost was 
$14 per student or $500 per course. 
One college netted $1,200 on an en- 
rollment of 39 with a tuition of $75. 


This self-supporting program has 
rendered valuable service to the busi- 
ness community, but it also can help 
the educational institution. Through 
their participation in a management 
course, businessmen are more apt to 
become interested in other extension 
division activities, and consequently 
to support them. 


Getting Your Course Started 


The first step is to contact the near- 
est SBA field office. If there isn’t one 
nearby, write the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
and request the booklet Administra- 
tive Management Courses for Small 
Business Owners and a “Coordina- 
tor’s Kit.” 

The booklet outlines the program 
and summarizes the experience of the 
first 250 courses. The kit is a series 
of articles including course material 
such as case studies, reference ma- 
terial, and information on organizing 
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and planning a course. Together the 
booklet and kit give a basis on which 
to plan your own program. SBA 
field office personnel will assist if 
asked to do so. 


Local Advisory Committee 


The usual second step is to set up 
an advisory committee of local busi- 
nessmen. This committee may include 
an accountant, banker, lawyer, select- 
ed association officials, and a represen- 
tative of SBA. They will advise you 
on the likelihood of reaching a given 
enrollment figure, subjects that should 
be included, and promotional chan- 
nels available. 

Many local business groups such as 
Lions, Rotary, Chamber: of Com- 
merce, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and builders associations have helped 
extension people by co-sponsoring 
courses. Each group, of course, has 
its own system of disseminating in- 
formation to its members. This saves 
time and money in reaching prospec- 
tive students. In fact, they may prove 
to be among the best channels of pro- 
motion open to you. 


Completing the 
Arrangements 


Once the preliminary organization 
is done, various practical matters 
must be considered and settled. Here 
your own extensive experience will 
smooth the way. 

For example, developing a final 
lineup of subjects should be high on 
your priority list. So, also, should be 
the job of obtaining speakers. And 
. physical facilities are important, too. 

You have to decide on the best 
size of the group. Our experience is 


that 25 to 30 is ideal, particularly if 
discussion is to be an important part 
of the course. These busy managers 
often fee] that their part in the dis- 
cussion is the most important part of 
the course. 


Certificates and Evaluations 


Most cooperating institutions award 
a certificate to enrollees completing 
a specified number of sessions. The 
Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration will sign these upon 
request. If desired, the certificates 
or diplomas may be forwarded direct 
to the Small Business Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Attention: 
Management Development Division). 
It is appreciated if certificates are sent 
to Washington at least ten days to 
two weeks before they are to be 
awarded. Often they are presented 
during a final dinner. The cost of the 
dinner is generally included in the en 
rollment fee. 

Evaluations of a course by both 
the enrollees and the extension di- 
vision’s coordinator are valuable 
guides in planning a continuing pro 
gram. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration acts as a clearing house for the 
information received from these eval- 
uations. Over the last five years many 
adjustments in course offerings have 
resulted from the constructive com- 
ments of former enrollees. 


A Professional Association 


The National Council for Small 
Business Management Development is 
an association of educators and others 
interested in small business manage- 
ment training. Through the course 
experience of its members, the 
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NCSBMD has made many recom- 
mendations for the improvement of 
the program. The National Secretary 
is Wendell O. Metcalf, 5111 West- 
ridge Road, Washington 16, D. C. 


Who Participates? 


Since the beginning of the program 
more than 30 college and university 
extension divisions have co-sponsored 
courses with SBA. Many other in- 
stitutions with extension divisions of- 
fer the courses through their schools 
of business administration or evening 
colleges. In fact, a number of exten- 
sion divisions have established con- 
tinuing programs. For example, those 
at the Universities of California, Okla- 
homa, and Wisconsin are in their sixth 
year of course co-sponsorship. 


Partial list of other college and 
sponsoring courses with SBA: 


Arizona State College at Tempe 
University of Arkansas 

University of Bridgeport, Connecticut 
University of Connecticut 
University of Delaware 

University of Florida 

Ball State Teachers College, Indiana 
Indiana University 

University of Maryland 

Boston University, Massachusetts 
Clark University, Massachusetts 
University of Minnesota 
University of Mississippi 
University of Omaha, Nebraska 
University of New Hampshire 
Rutgers University, New Jersey 
Cornell University, New York 
Fordham University, New York 
Long Island University, New York 
Syracuse University, New York 
University of Dayton, Ohio 
University of ‘Toledo, Ohio 


Portland Extension Center, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education 

Pennsylvania State University 

University of South Carolina 

South Dakota School of Mines and Tech- 
nology 

Southern Methodist University, Texas 

Texas Christian University, Texas 

University of Richmond, Virginia 

College of William and Mary, Virginia 

Yakima Valley Junior College, Washing- 
ton 


Points of Contact with SBA 

Extension people who wish to get 
in touch with SBA for more details 
on the Administrative Management 
Course Program will find the follow- 
ing list helpful. It shows the cities in 
which SBA field offices are located. 
Addresses and telephone numbers may 
be found in local telephone directories 


under U. S. Government. 


Albuquerque, N.M. 


Anchorage, Alaska 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, S. C. 
Concord, N. H. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Helena, Mont. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles. Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Madison, Wis. 
Miami, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Okla. City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Santurce, P.R. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. 


The University of Maryland’s 
Overseas Program 


Ralph J. Klein 
Assistant Dean, University College, University of Maryland 


FALSTAFF DESCRIBED his fellow soldiers 
as, “Good enough to toss; food for 
powder; they’ll fill a pit as well as 
better: tush, man, mortal men, mor- 
tal men.” A certain kinship exists be- 
tween the Elizabethan soldier and 


Kipling’s Tommy: 
It’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ 
“Chuck ‘im out, the brute!” 
But it’s “Saviour of ’is country,” when 
the guns begin to shoot. ! 
This brutal and cynical idea has, in 
recent years, had to be modified.’ This 


change, in part, has been forced upon 
our country. Although brawn is still 
important, recent technological de- 
velopments and America’s leading role 
in world affairs has enhanced the need 
for brains. The difference between 
being quick and being dead is not 
now only a matter of strength and 
speed of limb, but also of the intel- 
lectual ability of those whose duty 
it is to protect us. Many of today’s 
weapons put into the hands of unedu- 
cated soldiers would be more dan- 
gerous to us than to the foe. In ad- 
dition, today’s American soldier is 
stationed in most parts of the free 
world where he is expected to act as 
a kind of diplomat in uniform; a lin- 
guist, and, above all, an intelligent 
representative of his country. 

To accomplish this, the Armed 
Forces encourage, and in some cases 
require, that their officers and enlist- 
ed personnel continue their formal 
education. As a result, courses are 


conducted at military installations, at 
civilian institutions, or by the corre- 
spondence method. These courses 
range from the elementary school 
level to post-doctoral study. 


Scope of Maryland’s Program 


An important part of the Armed 
Forces educational effort is the Uni- 
versity of Maryland’s Overseas Pro- 
gram. Through its University Col- 
lege (formerly College of Special and 
Continuation Studies), Maryland of- 
fers undergraduate, resident credit 
courses at some 200 teaching centers 
in nineteen countries on four conti- 
nents. Over 20,000 overseas students 
in uniform enroll yearly in courses in 
such subject fields as business admin- 
istration, philosophy, economics, Eng- 
lish, sociology, foreign languages, his- 
tory, psychology, mathematics, 
speech, and education. In fact, most 
courses are offered in subject fields 
which do not require extensive lab- 
oratory facilities. 

Maryland Lecturers — all Overseas 
Program faculty members carry that 
title—and students have clad them- 
selves in fur-lined parkas to attend 
classes at Air Force bases in Green- 
land. American history has_ been 
taught to Army and Air Force stu- 
dents in West Berlin, 110 miles be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. On the other 
side of the world, in Korea, similar 


courses are being offered just south 
of the 38th parallel. 


Administration 

Maryland’s 
has posed problems for its adminis- 
trators not unknown to officials of 
off-campus programs at other insti- 
Some of the 


“million mile campus” 


tutions—only more so. 
problems, however, 
and solutions to them could not be 
based upon precedent. During its ten 
year history, the Overseas Program 
has developed a corps of administra- 


have been unique 


tors, many of whom have been teach- 
ers in the program, who are relatively 
young in average age but are “old” 
overseas hands. Headed by Dean Ray 
Ehrensberger, they cope with these 
problems with the aid of the latest de 
velopments in transportation and com- 
munication. Radio, trans-oceanic ca- 
bles, conventional aircraft, heli- 
copters are some of the tools used. 

University College was created by 
the Mary land Board of Regents in 
1947. This new college was ‘charged 
with the responsibility of providing 
higher education for adults within the 
state of Maryland. It did not receive, 
nor does it today, any financial sup- 
port from the state. University Col- 
lege off icials soon recognized that they 
could also meet the needs of military 
personnel who were stationed at near- 
by Fort George G. Meade, at the 
Pentagon, at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, and at Bolling and Andrews 
Air Force Bases, and who were eager 
to avail themselves of educational op- 
portunities. 

As a result, modest programs were 
at first proposed. The response, how- 
ever, exceeded all estimates and addi- 
tional classes were organized during 
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subsequent semesters. During the 1959 
Fall semester, for example, more than 
1,200 students enrolled in classes at 
the Pentagon. 

Thus, University College gained 
administrative experience in off-cam- 
pus military surroundings. It was 
ready when Armed Forces officials 
invited American universities to sub- 
mit proposals for offering courses to 
servicemen stationed in Europe. 

In the fall of 1949 a handful of 
teachers was flown from Maryland to 
Germany to teach an anticipated 500 
students at six centers—Berlin, Frank- 
furt, Heidelberg, Munich, Nurem- 
berg, and Wiesbaden. Over 1,800 
students enrolled for the first term. 
texts, and 
classrooms were needed. Dr. Ehrens- 
berger was sent over to resolve the 
situation. Gradually, answers to prob- 
before faced by college 
administrators were found, and the 
European Division of the Overseas 
Program was established. 


More qualified teachers, 


lems never 


The Three Overseas Divisions 

Maryland’s Overseas Program, like 
Gaul, has three divisions: the Euro- 
pean, the Atlantic, and the Far East. 
Che European Division, with its main 
office in Heidelberg, Germany, and a 
local office just outside of London, 
England, administers courses offered 
on the continent of Europe, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, North Africa, and the 
Middle East. Two years after the 
beginning of this division, the mili- 
tary authorities at Munich requested 
that a similar program be provided at 
the freshman and sophomore levels 
designed to meet the needs of the 
sons and daughters of government 
personnel, either service or civilian, 
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who were qualified to do college level 
work. These courses, too are of 
American college standard and are 
designed to meet the requirements of 
the first two years of College of Arts 
and Sciences curriculum. Classes are 
offered during the daytime and dor- 
mitory facilities are available for stu- 
dents whose fathers are serving in the 
European area. 

In 1951, at the invitation of the 
military, the 
started. With its headquarters at the 
main Maryland campus at College 
Park, classes are now being offered 
at Air Force and Navy installations 
in Newfoundland, Labrador, Green- 
land, Iceland, Bermuda, and the 
Azores. 

The Far East Division, established 
in 1956, is the most recent of the 
three divisions but is second only to 
the European in student ent -ollment. 
The University of California, which 
had offered courses in the Far East 
since 1950, withdrew from that area 
and recommended that the Univer- 
sity of Maryland be invited as its re- 
placement. This was done, and after 
Dr. Wilson H. Elkins, president of 
the University of Maryland, and the 
Board of Regents accepted the invi- 
tation, the task of establishing the 
new program was started. With ad- 
ministrative offices in Tokyo, classes 
are conducted in Japan, Korea, Oki- 
nawa, Guam, and Taiwan. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


Atlantic Division was 


on the occasion of the opening of the 
Far East Division, congratulated 
Maryland: “In eighteen countries 
throughout the world the Special and 
Continuation Studies Program [Uni- 
versity College] of the University of 
Mary land enables our military per- 


ties for 


sonnel to advance their education and 
to earn college degrees. 
gram now includes the Far East with 


This pro- 


nearly two thousand American stu- 
dents enrolled in Japan, Okinawa, 
and Korea. This is a splendid invest- 
ment and I know it will continue to 
expand for the good of our young 
people and the strength of the Na- 


tion. 


The Overseas Faculty 
Approximately 400 full and part- 
time ‘teachers compose the Overseas 
Program’ faculty. Each one must be 
approved by the College Park aca- 
demic department head concerned. In 
addition to considering the academic 
qualifications of an applicant, serious 
attention is paid to the applicant's 
ability to conduct himself with credit 
while he is far removed from his de 
partment head and dean. This con- 
sideration is especially important when 
the teacher is offering courses at the 
smaller, more isolated military cen- 
hired 
in the United States and are trans- 


Full-time lecturers are usually 


ported overseas by the Military Air 
Transport Service. Applicants who 
wish to be accom panied by depend- 
ents are discouraged, because some of 
the military installations where courses 
are offered are quite isolated and do 
not have appropriate housing facili- 
families. Also, because of 
housing, women cannot be employed 
on a full-time basis. 
tract teachers must be free to change 


Full-time con- 


from one center to another every 
term or two. Naturally, ; 
wants to be assigned to such places 
as London, Paris, Bermuda, and 
Tokyo. But assignments are made on 


everyone 


cal 


the basis of what courses a given cen- 
ter seems to need. This is carefully 
explained before a teacher goes over- 
seas. 

Teachers on part-time status are re- 
cruited locally on a term to term 
They may be academically 
qualified Americans who are over- 
seas on grants or fellowships. Foreign 
nationals are employed — principally 
but not exclusively to teach foreign 
languages and mathematics. As a re- 
sult, Maryland overseas has been es- 
pecially fortunate to be able to draw 
upon the faculties of leading foreign 


basis. 


universities. 

[he majority of courses are offered 
during after duty hours on an 8-week 
term basis. A full-time teacher will 
conduct two, three semester hour 
credit courses a term which amounts 
to a teaching load of 12 semester hours 
per regular semester. 

An overseas teacher has the oppor- 
tunity of seeing foreign countries as 
no tourist does. At the same time he 
has a job to do and he is sometimes 
called upon to accept responsibilities 
ind duties not usually associated with 
teaching at some Stateside campus. 
For example, in the more remote 
areas where demand is only sufficient 
enough to support one course at a 
center, a teacher will divide his time 
between two centers. To do this he 
will use whatever transportation is 
most convenient: train, bus, jeep, air- 
plane, or helicopter. In Japan, a teach- 
er had classes on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day in Chitose, on the northernmost 
island of Hokkaido. Then he would 
board a regularly scheduled Air Force 
C-47 for the hour and a half flight 
to Misawa where he taught a class 
on Friday and Monday. 
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The Students 


Students in the Overseas Program 
are a mature and highly motivated 
group. Many instructors have com- 
pared them favorably with students 
enrolled under the post World War 
Il G.I. Bill. Although some complete 
their degrees—either a Bachelor of 
Arts in General Studies or a Bachelor 
of Science in Military Studies—with 
the Overseas Program, most of the 
students transfer their Maryland cred- 
its earned overseas to institutions 
within the United States. In a survey 
made in 1955, it was found that of 
110 degrees awarded to former Over- 
seas Program students who had trans- 
ferred to 83 other American institu- 
tions, 22 had graduated with honors. 

An interesting study has recently 
been completed which compares the 
academic performance of military 
students who had taken courses with 
Maryland off-campus and who were 
assigned by the Armed forces to 
complete their degree requirements 
as full-time, on-campus Maryland stu- 
dents. There were 144 of these stu- 
dents, the averages (4.00 equals “A’’) 
are as follows: 

Average for all 

on-campus courses - 3.201 

Average for all 

off-campus courses 3.055 
These averages should indicate the 
ability of these adult students and 
should dispel any idea that the grades 
for the off-campus courses are more 
generous than those given by the Col- 
lege Park on-campus faculty.’ 


Evaluation and Conclusion 


Perhaps the most intense and crit- 
ical evaluation of the Overseas Pro- 
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gram was made by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in its review of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. On page 116 of the 
resulting report, the following state- 
ment is made: “In short, the colleges 
of the country owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the University of Maryland 
... for seizing this opportunity 
[Overseas Program] to salvage these 


many thousands of Americans for 


For a more complete discussion of this change see Th 
of the Citizen Soldier,” The Educational Record 


later education goals.” 

It can be said, then, that the Mary- 
land campus has come to the student 
in uniform in just about any overseas 
military installation where he is sta- 
tioned. This service has been made 
possible by the cooperation, planning, 
and work of many people, both civil 
ian and military. It has been made 
necessary by our times and America’s 
new role in world affairs. 


odore R. McKeldin, “Education 
April, 1955), pp- 109-111. 


2A most interesting publication concerning the ability and performance of adults is 
by Roger DeCrow of the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adtlts. He con- 
cludes that, “In the context of credit courses at the university, the only area in which a 


comparison would be relevant, there is considera 
or perhaps slightly superior to undergraduate students in learning performance. 
hown equal or superior learning ability. Un 


exception in the groups tested adults have s 
documented assertions that evening college 
Roger DeCrow, Ability and Achievement of Evening Col- 


checked against these facts.” 


‘le evidence that adult students are equa! 


Without 


and extension classes are inferior must be 


lege and Extension Students (Chicago: Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 


Adults, 1959), p. 10. 


Off-Campus Graduate Centers: 
A Problem of University 
Adult Education 


Clifford L. Winters, Jr. 


Assistant Dean, 


THE PROVISION of residence graduate 
credit for off-campus instruction has 
been resisted in many universities by 
graduate boards, faculty senates, and 
other groups, sometimes to the regret 
and consternation of evening college 
or extension divisions. One of the 
reasons this kind of graduate instruc- 
tion has been resisted is that educators. 
other than adult educators, have failed 
to realize that the day of the full time 


Adult Education 


Division, Syracuse University 
graduate student is over. 

It is difficult to find the full time 
campus graduate student frequently 
alluded to by graduate deans. Usually 
the preponderance of graduate school 
enrollments is found in evening col- 
leges, extension divisions, Saturday 
classes or late afternoon sections 
scheduled by day departments. The 
typical graduate student is either em- 
ployed by industry, public schools, or 
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government. If he is spending all of 
his time on the campus, he usually de- 
votes half of his academic life as a 
research assistant, in teaching as a 
laboratory assistant, or grading papers 
and seldom carries more than a half- 
time course load. 
Another reason that 
schools resist giving full 


graduate 
residence 
credit off campus is because of actual 
or alleged inferior achievement due 
to inadequate libraries, classrooms, re- 
search facilities, and learning climate. 
Adequate li- 
braries can be maintained in the mod- 
ern research minded corporation. Re- 
search equipment can be provided 
which excels anything most univer- 


This need not be so. 


sities can provide students, and in 
many corporation research organiza- 
tions the climate for learning is equal- 
ly as vigorous as that found on the 
university campus. Modern classroom 
facilities maintained by many corpora- 
tions make educators envious. Inferior 
ichievement of students need not oc- 
cur if proper academic safeguards are 
set up in selecting students and in in- 
sisting on achievement standards for 
student continuation in programs. 

The myth of the superiority of 
campus graduate education can only 
be dispelled by attacking these criti- 
The facts of life of 
the modern graduate clientele must be 
recognized and creative educational 
patterns set up which answer the 
critic’s questions. 

Syracuse University has been op- 
erating off campus graduate centers 
for eight years. During this period 
we have dev eloped through our ex- 
perience some principles of operation 
which may be of interest to adult edu- 
cators generally. 


cisms head on. 


The Unique Syracuse Setting 


Admittedly, it is difficult to gen- 
eralize, from a case history of one in- 
stitution, to the many and varied 
higher education patterns operative in 
this country. On the other hand the 
accumulation of some case histories 
may provide worth-while evidence 
which will be of value to adult edu- 
cators in modifying existing programs 
or developing new ones. 

Before proceeding to discuss the 
principles of operation adopted by 
University College at Syracuse and 
some of the prob lem areas we have 
encountered, I will describe briefly 
the nature of our university and its 
setting and the characteristics of our 
off-campus graduate centers. 

Syracuse University is a private 
non-sectarian university. As a priv ate 
university it must be acutely aware 
of the financing of its educational 
programs. It also must be cognizant 
of the limited nature of its faculty 
resources and utilize them wisely. It 
must cherish its reputation for quality 
education and its academic freedom 
as the priceless heritage of private 
universities. 

Another limitation in generalizing 
from our experience is the nature of 
the sponsorship of our off-campus 
graduate residence centers. Our spon- 
sorship has consisted of large corpora- 
tions in growth industries with pro- 
gressive managements who have long 
histories of sponsoring educational 
effort both within and outside the 
corporation. Furthermore they are 
industries acutely aware of and in- 
fluenced by manpower shortages be- 
cause of their growth nature and high- 
ly conscious of the rapid obsolescence 


| 
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of technical skills vital to their com- 
panies’ operations. All of our spon- 
sors have large scale research and de- 
velopment components in their or- 
The lone non-industrial 
sponsor is a large scale research and 
development component of the Unit- 
ed States Air Force. 
The Off-Campus Centers 
The three off-campus centers dis 
cussed in this paper are restricted to 


ganization. 


graduate education in 
Science at the Master’s level. The 
three centers are at Rome, Pough- 
keepsie, and Endicott, New York. 

For those unfamiliar with the geog- 
raphy of New York State, the center 
at Rome, New York, is about 45 miles 
from Syracuse. The center offers a 
program leading to an M.E.E. degree 
and partial degree programs in Me- 
chanical Engineering and Physics. 
Sponsors of the Rome center are the 
Griffiss Air Force Base and the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Utica, New 
York. About 200 graduate students 
are currently enrolled. 

The Poughkeepsie Center is located 
about 225 miles from Syracuse and 


Engineering 


offers programs leading to the M.E.E., 
M.M.E., and M. 
Sponsors of the Poughkeepsie center 
are the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation plants at Pough- 
keepsie and Kingston. About 300 
graduate students are currently en- 
rolled. 

The Endicott Center is located 
about 75 miles from Syracuse and of- 
fers programs leading to the M.E.E., 
M.M.E. and M.S. degrees in Physics 
and Mathematics. Sponsors of the 
Endicott Center are the International 
Business Machines Corporation plants 
at Endicott and Oswego. The Link 


S. in Phy sics degrees. 


Aviation Company at Binghamton, 
the General Electric Company at 
Johnson City, and the Ansco Cor- 
poration at Endicott. About 300 
graduate students are currently en- 
rolled. 

At all three of the centers one of 
the sponsoring organizations provides: 
facilities, office facilities 
for Syracuse University staff, secre- 
tarial approved technical 
libraries, and management liaison 


classroom 
assistance 
with the university. 


meet the full operating costs of the 
university—both direct costs and in- 


Sponsors also 


direct overhead charges. 

Syracuse University provides a part- 
time Resident Administrator and a 
part-time resident 
man at each location. All faculty 
members commute to the location for 
instruction, counseling (a two hour 
period is provided for each class pe 
riod), and thesis advisement of stu- 
dents. Chartered plane service and 
chartered limousine service are pro- 
vided by the university for its faculty 
personnel on teaching assignments. 

Classes at the centers are scheduled 
partly on company time and partly 
on student’s time with edditionsl com- 
pany time released for 
travel and study. Classes normally 
meet for one day per week for a 
three hour session divided by a long 
break. Students are allowed three 
trips to the campus for thesis consul- 
tation on company time, and Syracuse 
University professors also make trips 
to the centers to advise thesis students 
as required. 


Academic Chair- 


counseling, 


Faculty Policies 


Securing whole-hearted faculty co- 
operation is the most important in- 


= 
o-~ 
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gredient for successful operation of 
residence centers in graduate educa- 
tion away from the campus. 

One policy which contributes to 
this attitude is proper safe-guarding 
of faculty loads so time can be de- 
voted to other important faculty ac- 
tivities such as research, professional 
meetings and committee work. Nor- 
mally all off-campus teaching is done 
as a part of the regular teaching load 
of the faculty. Increased allotments 
for load are allowed depending on 
the distance traveled. This increased 
load allotment varies from 20% to 
100%. In addition, cash incentives 
are paid to faculty to compensate for 
the inconvenience of travel, 
from 7% to 11% of annual base sal- 
ary per three credit hour course, again 
dependent on distance traveled. Fac- 
ulty are generally limited to one as- 
signment off campus per semester. 

Meetings are held regularly to dis- 
cuss operating problems with faculty 
teac hing x off campus. Classes are lim- 
ited in size (sections average twenty 
The normal prerogatives 
of the faculty such as policy on ad- 
mission of students, curriculum mat- 
ters, certification of successful com 
pletion of course work and degree 
work, etc., hands 
and these prerogativ es are safeguard- 
ed. Faculty participation as an off- 
campus instructor is on a voluntary 
basis. 


ranging 


students). 


remain in faculty 


Orientation of new faculty can- 
didates by their dearis has been impor- 
tant in maintaining the tradition of 
high quality off-campus graduate 
work. Before hiring additions to fac- 
ulty it is pointed out that at Syracuse 
University off-campus instruction will 
be an integral part of the teaching as- 


signment although their own partici- 
pation is optional. 

During the past eight years faculty 
cooperation has been ‘excellent. There 
have been occasional expressions of 
opinion that more of the student’s 
program should be taken on campus, 
that classes should meet for shorter 
periods and more frequently, and that 
student work in classes was not up to 
campus standards. 

On the other hand, when the al- 
ternative of twice-a-week classes was 
offered to faculty (with, of course, 
an additional teaching trip by the fac- 
ulty member), the faculty preferred 
the present pattern of one night per 
week classes. 

For every faculty testimonial of 
inferior student achievement there 
are testimonials that the standards and 
performance off-campus exceed cam- 
pus performance and standards. Ac- 
crediting visits by the Middle States 
g Association, the New 
York State Department of Education 
and the Engineers Council for Pro- 
fessional Development have corrobo- 
rated this latter testimony. 

The hope for increased campus 
study by students seems to be develop- 
ing. As sponsors push for accelera- 
tion of program completion by em- 
ployees they are developing new poli- 


Accrediting 


- cies which provide for full time cam- 


pus residence for selected students. 


University Policies 
With Sponsors 


Close cooperation between educa- 
tional institutions and industrial cor- 
porations is a state of affairs much 
urged, often sought, and too seldom 
achieved. There are at least three 
reasons why this is so. Too often real 
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differences in expectation for educa- 
tional programs are glossed over or 
ignored, rather than frankly recog- 
nized and efforts then made to work 
out reasonable compromises. Second- 
ly, too often there is not enough day- 
to-day liaison and communication be- 
tween industrial sponsors of education 
and academic personnel who purvey 
the education. Thirdly, 
time in which cooperation is sought 
is too short in duration to make it 
worth-while for meaningful coopera- 


the ler igth of 


tion to be searched for and coopera- 
tive relationships to be worked out. 

One of the divergent points of view 
between industry and universities has 
been the issue of financing education- 
al programs. It has been difficult to 
dispel the notions among industrial- 
ists generally that tuition charges ac 
tually meet educational costs and that 
good education can be obtained and 
maintained at a relatively 

We have had unusually fine co- 
operation from our sponsors in this 


cheap cost. 


regard. We have consistently main- 
tained to industrial 
quality education requires adequate 
financing. We have also maintained 
that when programs are set up for 
special interest: groups in a commun- 


sponsors that 


ity, or special programs created and 
maintained which are high cost by 
nature, the private university is not 
justified in drawing on its limited en- 
dowment to finance the difference 
between real costs and tuition rates. 
Our sponsors have readily accepted 
the direct and indirect costs of operat 
ing off-campus resident graduate cen- 
ters for their employees. We have 
encountered little resistance to cal- 
culations of our indirect costs when 
we have been able to demonstrate a 


logical basis for calculating them, that 
our overhead rates are consistently ap- 
plied to all sponsors, and that the uni- 
versity services for which indirect 
costs are charged are appropriate to 
the operation of the centers. 
Another 
educators and industrialists concerns 


divergent view between 
their expectations for education. Edu- 
cators emphasize the education of 
people in terms of basic theoretical 
principles and generalizations under- 
lying a subject matter discipline. They 
recognize that the 
rapidly and situations for applications 
of knowledge are myriad. Even when 
emphasizing the most basic approaches 


world changes 


known our knowledge becomes ob- 
solete rapidly. Industrialists are fre- 
quently preoccupied with the pres- 
ent and tend more to emphasize ap- 
plications of knowledge to present 
situations—the practical versus the 
theoretical. Both points of view have 
some merit. 

Our industria! 
because of the rapidly ch 
nology of their industries, have tend 


sponsors perhaps 
I 


anging tech- 
ed to accept the emphasis of the long 
term, the basic, and the fundamental. 
[hey have appropriately been help 
ful in suggesting elective courses in 
degree programs most related to th« 
work of their personnel and have pe- 
riodically sent helpful requests for 
curricular or course changes to ap 
propriate faculty curriculum com- 
mittees. In all cases they have respect- 
ed the decisions rendered by faculty 
committees whether their suggestions 
were accepted totally, partially, or 
categorically rejected. 

On the other hand, in their day-to- 
day contact with industry through i in 


struction, counseling, consulting, and 


$ 
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observing, Syracuse faculty members 
have been more closely in tune with 
the changing technology in industry. 
Chis has kept their subject matter 
vital. 

The problems of communication 
have been largely solved by the pro- 
vision of day-to-day contact between 
appointed industrial liaison personnel, 
University resident administrators and 
teaching faculty. Frequent informal 
meetings among operating personnel 
are held. Problems of program plan- 
1ing are largely solved by day-to-day 
counseling contacts between students 
and academic personnel and through 
regular semester surveys of student 
mterests. 

Other important communication 
lines which must be kept open are 
the intra-university 
the key components in a complex uni- 
versity significant to the oper: ation of 
These key 
clude the dean and department chair- 


channels among 


the programs. posts in- 


men of the College of Engineering, 
the dean and department chairmen in 
the College of Liberal Arts, the dean 
of the Graduate School and his Board 
of Graduate Studies, University Col- 
lege deans and program administrators, 
the ( Jomptroller’s Office and other re- 


sponsible top administrative officials 


of the university. Day-to-day liaison 
is provided by the university resident 


administrators and academic chair 


men. Policy questions are channeled - 


through the University College dean’s 
office which is responsible for the op- 
eration of these graduate centers. 
Many people must work cooperative- 
ly together if the programs are ad- 
ministered efficiently and a climate of 
acceptance maintained on the campus. 
This kind of operation, involving 


willing accommodation by many ad- 
ministrative areas of the university in 
a location geographically removed 
from the campus, requires diligent 
maintenance of avenues of communi- 
cation and a spirit of compromise. 
Periodic formal meetings involving 
sponsors’ representatives, faculty, and 
university sdibiaishiiabans are also held 
as major policy decisions are required. 
he existence of nine years of con- 
tinuous cooperation with one sponsor 
and eight years with another, plus the 
fact that once an additional sponsor 
for the Graduate Centers has been 
added, the 
tinuous, indicates the long term com- 
mitment of the university and _ its 
This has 


yonsorship has been con- 


sponsors to this cooperation. 
not happened fortuitously. 

The university did not enter into 
this arrangement lightly. The staffing 
of these off-campus centers required 
acquisition of additional faculty to 
whom it had long term commitments. 
Che financing of the centers had to 
be assured. The establishment of the 
centers required trustee concurrence 
and a University Charter Amendment 
by the State Education Department. 
Che university did not agree to cen- 
ter arrangements until it was assured 
of the long term commitment of its 
industrial sponsors. 

Similarly neither did the sponsors 
enter into the arrangement as a tem- 
porary Most sponsors had 
made previous canvasses of other in- 
stitutions to ascertain their interest 
and willingness to depart from the 
typical academic arrangements. Our 
sponsors too sought assurances of 
long term commitment by the uni- 
versity, which they receiv ed. 

The evidence above suggests that 


liaison. 
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the marriage has been a stable one. 
It has been subject to some of the 
stresses and strains of close co-habi- 
tation by parties with varying tem- 
peraments and personalities. How- 
ever, the vicissitudes of courtship and 
early adjustment are now over and a 
period of serene and mutual accom- 
modation during the middle years has 
set in. The divorce court does not 
seem likely, and the hopes for a long 
and mutually satisfying relationship 
seem promising. 


A Summary of Principles 

In summary here are a few of the 
operating principles we have found 
to be viable in operating off-campus 
residence centers, for graduate cred- 
it, in engineering and science. 

Cooperative arrangements with 
industry should be long term in na- 
ture to assure establishment of ade- 
quate arrangements, to protect the 
university’s long term commitments 
with faculty, and to secure an atti- 
tude of acceptance by campus per- 
sonnel. 

2. At least in private universities, 
adequate financing of both direct and 
indirect costs should be the respon- 
sibility of industrial sponsors. 

3. Assurance of willing coopera- 
tion by faculty is crucial to effective 
operation. This is more easily secured 
by making teaching a part of regular 
load assignments, making allowance 
for increased load allotments and pro- 
viding additional cash incentives. 
Modern transportation to and from 
the centers for faculty is also an im- 
portant factor in securing their co- 
operation. 


4. Provision by industrial spon- 


sors of first rate classrooms, offices, 
and library facilities and an industrial 
climate conducive to inquiry and 
study is a vital necessity. 

5. Protection of faculty preroga- 
tives of curricular control, admission 
of students, standards of admission 
and student progress, and academic 
freedom must be assured. 

6. Maintenance of close day-to- 
day communication between sponsors 
and academic personnel via resident 
administration is vital. Close intra- 
university communication and co- 
operation among the key administra- 
tive officers significant to the off- 
campus operation builds and main- 
tains a receptive climate on the cam- 
pus toward the centers. 

Selection of sponsors who are 
committed to the value of education 
and who have vigorous research or- 
ganizations is required for an approp 
riate graduate student clientele. 

8. The close cooperation of in- 
dustry and universities in graduate 
education makes many contributions 
to industry and to university facul 
ties who teach in the programs. 

9. Administrative arrangements 
which provide for day-to-day coun- 
seling contacts between students and 
university personnel and regular stu- 
dent surveys provide the raw data for 
effective program building. 

The myth that full time graduate 
education can ever again be consid- 
ered normative must be dispelled and 
patterns developed to assure first-rate 
part-time graduate programs. Out of 
the experiences of universities in co- 
operating with industry there is evi- 
dence that these patterns are emerg- 


ing. 


Puzzled Parents and 


Their College Students 


A Report of a Parent Education Discussion Group 


Eleanor D. Romberg 
Member Jewish Community Center, White Plains, N. Y. 


IN THE FALL of 1957, a group of par- 
ents of college-aged young people 
felt a decided need to meet together, 
under trained leadership, to discuss 
some of their mutual concerns and 
problems. Much parent education had 
been available when the children were 
small and while they were growing 
up, but at this crucial stage in their 
lives, there was little or no literature 
or group discussion open to parents. 
Informal dinner party exchange of 
ideas and experiences was no longer 
sufficient to meet the parental con- 
cerns. 

Out of this personally felt need, and 
under the aegis of the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee of the Jewish Com- 
munity Center of White Plains, N.Y., 
developed a seven session bi-weekly 
Wednesday evening discussion group 
for mothers and fathers entitled: 
“Puzzled Parents and Their College 
Students.” The timing coincided with 
the end of the first semester of col- 
lege; the group was limited in size 
to 32 participants (15 men and 17 
women) representing 18 family units. 
All but three families had children 
already in college, five families had 
college graduates, and 14 had younger 
children at home. Among the college 
young people were four freshmen, six 
sophomores and five juniors. The en- 
thusiasm, warmth and personal expe- 
riece of the leader, Mrs. Mary Os- 


borne of the Psychology Department 
at Sarah Lawrence College, was of 
utmost importance in the launching 
of this new project. 


Changing Relationships 


It was felt that despite any previous 
experience, going to college is in itself 
1 break in family life continuity, and 
a big step forward in the maturity of 
the youngster. It seemed logical that 
the relationship of parent to child 
would now become that of adult-to- 
adult. For many parents this adjust- 
ment was a hard one to make. The 
problems facing families at this crucial 
stage are of vital importance, and the 
situations which arise confront par- 
ents with adjustments with which 
they have not had to cope before. 
Mistakes may be serious ones, and the 
problem may be a threat to the par- 
ents themselves. These seemed cogent 
reasons, in contrast with most parent 
groups, for the continued attendance 
of such a large percentage of fathers. 

Except for sickness or being out of 
town, the attendance persisted at the 
unusually high level of about 98 per 
cent. There was a fee charged which 
may have helped keep the participants 
attending, but there was also some 
heavy snow and bitter cold which did 
not deter them. Although they repre- 
sented three school districts and al- 
though the group members did not all 


1 
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know one another, they were basi- 
cally a homogeneous group socially, 
religiously and economically. They 
were all members of the Jewish Com- 
munity Center, where the meetings 
were held, and in which institution 
all had some degree of vested interest. 
At the outset of the first session it 
was stressed that this group was not 
meeting for therapy, nor to solve any 
deep-seated emotional problems, but 
was educative in purpose. It aimed to 
be helpful in airing puzzled feelings 
and in developing sound attitudes in 
family relationships. It was pointed 
out that one need not feel that a fam- 
ily is disintegrating nor that there is 
cause for panic because there are in- 
creased uncertainties and conflicts at 
this time. The leader outlined her role 
as she saw it, explaining the value to 
be gained from shared discussion, and 
seeing herself as bringing to the group 
her experiences as a mother of three 
grown children and as a counsellor 
currently working with college-aged 


girls. 


Enthusiasm Maintained 

Permission was requested, and read- 
ily obtained, to tape-record the meet- 
ings, and the material used in this 
article is based on the recordings 
made. In listening to them, it is evident 
that great interest and enthusiasm was 
generated very early, and maintained 
throughout the ensuing months. It 
was an articulate group of parents 
who wanted both to express them- 
selyes and to listen to what others 
had to offer. 

In the workshop atmosphere which 
was established, the group seemed to 
be ready to accept the idea that form- 
ulas and solutions would not be the 
end-result of such discussions, but 


rather that guide-posts and individual 
clarification might be developed. The 
importance of the personality of the 
leader and her ability to guide the 
group cannot be over-emphasized. 
This group related very quickly to 
Mrs. Osborne in a positive way, and 
quite spontaneously many of them 
invited her to their homes for dinner 
prior to the evening meetings. This, 
in turn, gave her an opportunity to 
know them somewhat more _inti- 
mately, and to meet the younger chil- 


dren who were still at home. 


Problems Are Stated 


During the first session the group 


members verbalized the kinds of prob- 


lems with- which they were con- 


cerned. These had many subheadings, 
but all seemed to be part of the over- 
all question of “what does par:ntal 
responsibility toward the college child 
Just what are the rights and 


responsibilities of parents, and how 


entail?” 


much control do they, should they o 
could they have? Whether the spe- 
cific problem concerned itself with 
finances, social activity, 
drop-outs, 
early marriage, each 


military serv- 
ice, college vocational 
choices, or 
seemed to revert to the basic questions 
of parental attitudes and responsibili- 
ties. 

In the initial listing of concerns, the 
parents pinpointed their problems in 
the same way parents in all parent 
education groups seem to, and al- 
though many of these were never sub- 

equently discussed, it may be of in- 
terest to enumerate them in addition 
to the above mentioned general cate- 
gories: 

“pinning” 

type of college: large or small; co-ed 

or not. 
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selection of room-mate 

education of women for careers or 
homemaking 

fraternities or sororities 

religion at college 

relationship between college student 
and younger sibling (s) 

the college student and a car 

voluntary enlistment in the armed 
forces 

college transfers 

“Sophomore slump” 

the unchaperoned “mixed” 

premarital sex experience 


week end 


In this first session, some of the 
basic questions which were raised in- 
cluded: 


Do parents no longer influence values 
and interests? 

To what extent should parents deter- 
mine or help to determine de- 
cisions? 

Should parents allow mistakes to be 
made? 

Do students welcome limits? 

How can parents offer guidance or 
express interest acceptably? 

lo what degree do parents make their 
influence felt? 

What are parental expectations? 

Is there a point at which parents re- 
linquish making decisions? 


Case Histories Presented 


In order to avoid over-personaliz- 
ing situations as well as over-general- 


izing, duri ing the ensuing three sessions 
the leader used the technique of pre- 
senting case histories of students 
whom she had known personally, and 
with whose parents the group mem- 
bers could readily identify. 

The first case involved a girl who 
had been sent 3000 miles from home 
to college. She had had no previous 
experience away from her family. 
She was sent East both because of the 
educational advantages and because 
her parents were trying to break up 
her current romance. The girl became 


homesick and unhappy, and the ques- 
tion posed to the group was: “Did her 
mother do the right thing when she 
came East to spend some time with 
this unhappy youngster?” In the gen- 
eral discussion which followed, these 
questions were raised: 

Do parents have the right to try to 
break up a romance? 

Might parents feel guilty at sending 
a child so far away? 

How can a child be prepared, in 
earlier years, for such a separation? 

Should the child be expected to work 
out such a problem for herself? 

Are parents too afraid of building up 
resentments in their children? 

Do parents bend over backwards in 
order not to intrude in their chil- 
dren’s lives? 

By not intruding, is the attitude of 
not caring conveyed? 

And the following conclusions were 
reached: 

The degree of self-sufficiency in 
youngsters varies. 

Development of independence of 
thinking and action must be easy 
and gradual. 

Ir; wanting to make things easier for 
their children than it was for them, 
parents sometimes forget what they 
learned in the process. 

Chere is, in some cases, a parental 
need to keep children dependent. 

Che satisfaction of motherhood is so 
important to many women that it 
S given up reluctantly. 


The second case concerned itself 
with a senior who had developed a 
strong attachment to a young man 
whom her parents did not know. Hav- 
ing had a previous intimate relation- 
ship with another man, which her 
parents had handled in a_heavy- 
handed manner, the questions involved 
concerned themselves with the entire 
areas of boy-girl relationships, the 
place where parents fit into the pic- 
ture, and finally into the field of pre- 
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marital sexual relationships. Some of 
the questions posed within the group 
were: 


Isn’t it natural and right for parents 
to want to know the whereabouts 
of their children? 

What should the parental attitude be 
toward a mixed week end which is 
unchaperoned? 

Does society encourage the double 
standard? 

How does a parent express his atti- 
tudes about premarital experiences? 

Does entrance into college involve an 
abrupt change from all previously 
held moral standards? 

Do parents lower their standards in 
order to preserve their relationships 
with their children? 

Since parents cannot reach out and 
maintain control at the college 
level, what can they do that is most 
helpful? 

How does one present one’s attitudes 
to children without being moral- 
istic? 


These agreements on the questions 
were reached: 


The relationship of young people 
should be worked out between 
themselves, yet the parents should 
be available if they are needed. 

Parents worry lest a sex relationship 
be a destructive one. 

A meaningful relationship should in- 
clude concern for the people in- 
volved. 

Parents can take a firm stand without 
shutting the door of communica- 
tion between themselves and their 
children. 

There is a real distinction between 
promiscuity and meaningful pre- 
marital relationship. 

It is important to the young people 
to know that their parents care and 
are concerned about them. 

Even when sons and daughters are 
most critical, they may be asking 
indirectly for parental opinions. 


Money Management 


The fifth session was devoted to a 
discussion of money management, 
which eventually led into a discussion 
of the pros and cons of subsidization 
of early marriages. It was found that 
there were almost as many different 
ways of managing a student’s financial 
affairs as there were people discussing 
it. These ran the gamut from the par- 
ent paying all college expenses and 
giving the student money 
he or she needed it, to the parent de- 
positing a lump sum into an account 
for the student who then paid all ex- 
ncluding tuition. The inter- 


whenever 


penses, 
vening methods included: 

1. Weekly allowance, with the par- 
ent paying the college bills. 
Monthly allowance, with the par- 
ent paying the college bills. 
Parent giving student allotment 
for room, board and tuition, and 
all ‘ ‘spending money ’ bel ing e arned 
by the student. 

Future monthly payments being 
based on an accurately kept ex- 
pense account. 

The student being given signed 
blank checks to be cashed when- 
ever money was needed. 

It was interesting to note that even 
the colleges are divided about this 
matter, as some bill the student while 
others send the parents the bill for 
room, board and tuition. Some of the 
arguments presented in favor of giv- 
ing weekly or monthly allowances of 
limited amounts were: (a) if mistakes 
are made, it is better they be with 
small sums of money; (b) it reduces 
the temptation to gamble; (c) it re- 
duces the temptation to get married 
against the parents’ wishes, 

Arguments presented in favor of 
giving the entire amount to the stu- 
dent were: (a) giving the student an 
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appreciation of the #seaning of a large 
outlay of money;} (b) learning to 
handle money over' longer periods of 
time; (c) making the student feel re- 
sponsible and adult. 


Some of the larger issues which 
were discussed included: 


Should the student be expected to 
work if the parent can afford to 
shoulder the entire expense? 

How does one justify not giving a 
student a car, when expense is not 
the real issue? 

Should students know the financial 
status of the family? 

Are children “entitled” to a college 
education if this entails financial 
burden on the rest of the family? 

If a young person works during the 
summer vacation, should this re- 
place an allowance he would other- 
wise receive? 

While the consensus seemed to be 
that parents should not use the purse 
strings as a means of controlling be- 
havior, this appears to be a common, 
though unconscious, use that is made 
of money. In discussing the subsidiza- 
tion of college marriages, it was 
pointed out that too often the parent, 
by means of the checkbook, still re- 
mains in control of the student even 
though he or she may now be estab- 
lished in a separate household. Some 
of the discussed but unresolved ques- 
tions which were raised were: 

Is there a difference between subsi- 

dizing while in college or after? 

Does one subsidize with or without 
control? 

Since the college students feel “en- 
titled” to the outlay of money for 
their education, should they feel 
free to use this money as they wish? 

Are early marriages in general, with 
or without financial help, a good 
thing? 

What are the reasons for the preva- 
lence of early marriages? 


Panel of Students 


A panel of students from neighbor- 
ing male and female institutions met 
with the parents at the sixth session. 
They included two freshmen girls, 
one senior girl and her fiance, a col- 
lege graduate now in the armed forces, 
and one senior boy. These young 
people were impressed that a group 
of adults were sufficiently interested 
in the problems of the young to spend 
seven evenings discussing them, and 
felt that this indicated an amount of 
“caring” which perhaps they hadn’t 
thought existed. They made a plea 
for: 

The need to develop independence 

without needless interference. 

Not classifying young people by their 
chronological age, as there is no 
definite time when a child becomes 
an adult. 

Respect for the young person’s opin- 
ions, and a serious treatment of 
them. 

The finding of mutual interests be- 
tween the generations to develop 
communication. 

Looking at one’s own children as 
people, not just as children, and be- 
ing as objective as if they were 
other people’s children. 


In their free and informal give and 
take with the group members, these 
serious, intelligent and sincere young 
people pointed out: 


Communication between parent and 
child is often hindered by the lack 
of perspective and _ objectivity 
which proximity may blur. 

Both parents and young people must 
work at keeping the channels of 
communication open after the diffi- 
cult years of adolescence. 

The relationship between parent and 
child is not lost, if it previously e:. - 
isted, but merely changed when the 
young people reach college age and 
wish to assert themselves. 
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Parents are still attempting to impose 
their demands and desires at a time 
when the child is now looking at 
his parents as people and question- 
ing these impositions. 

The mere attendance at college does 
not automatically make a child an 
adult, and a gradual approach to 
maturity and responsibility is very 
important. 

When there is no real interest and 
hence no motivation to study, drop- 
outs from college on the part of 
the student are not the worst pos- 
sible solution to the problem. 

Parental controls, within limitations, 
indicate parental interest. 

The subject of the seventh and last 

session reverted to the previous un- 
finished discussion of early marriages. 
The leader read to the group from 
several papers written on this subject 
by students at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, in which they expressed their 
ideas on the reasons for today’s very 
early marriages, and what they felt 
the parental attitude should be. 

First and foremost they indicated 
that the present emphasis on “secu- 
rity,” plus the romanticized picture 
of marriage via all the mass media lead 
young people to believe that marriage 
is the answer to all their problems. 
They felt, too, that girls have a desire 
for “safety” which they envision in 
the marriage situation. They often 
run from the confusion surrounding 
them, confusion engendered by the 
combination of freedom, warnings of 
danger, desire to be daring and com- 
petition. These students thought that 
parents should be equally concerned, 
and that the young people should lis- 
ten to their parents’ advice whether 
it gave support to their own ideas, or 
attempted to prove e they were not yet 
ready for marriage. Parents, said the 
girls, should express any doubts they 
may have, but not say either “yes” 


or “no,” allowing the final decision 
to rest with the young people them-’ 
selves. 

Here the group entered the discus- 
sion, and they listed among the rea- 
sons for the current early marriage 
pattern these points: 


Our present dating system. 

Stress on coeducational activities and 
interests. 

Economic prosperity; willingness of 
families to subsidize, and the ac- 
ceptance of the wife’s working. 

Society no longer ostracizes a man 
for marrying before he is able to 
assume all financial obligations. 

The pattern set by the Gls, and the 
change in the attitude of the col- 
leges themselves after their expe- 
riences with the veterans. 

Fear of parents that girls won’t be 
popular provides a push toward 
marriage. 

Youth’s desire to avoid parental and 
community pressures and to set up 
their own ways and values. 

[he lack of the “crusading spirit” 
among today’s youth may lead to 
1 wish to have a worthy goal which 
they visualize in marriage, and 
which they consider an attainable 
goal. 

The lack of emotional rooting in a 
family may lead to moving irre- 
sponsibly into early marriage. 

Che overall uneasiness, a hopeless and 
helpless feeling about the world sit- 
uation, leads to an attitude of living 
fully while one still can. 


Early Marriages 


It was pointed out that this trend 
toward early marriages is not just 
among college students, but is quite 
general, and is becoming more and 
more prevalent among high school stu- 
dents. Once again the question of the 
parent’s fear of losing his child’s love 
by opposing such a marriage was 
raised, Regardless of whether the par- 
ents approve or disapprove of the 
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early marriage of a son or daughter, 
the prevailing attitude on the part of 
parents seems to be: “What can I do 
about it?” This, in turn, tends to lead 
to an abrogation of the responsibility 
of full discussion on the part of the 
parent. Young people really want par- 
ents to continue to assume such re- 
sponsibility even if their points of 
view are at variance. 

It was perhaps the feeling that 
youth wants to know how parents 
feel, and wants them to express their 
opinions, which was most reassuring 
to the group members. It made them 
feel that the highlight of the discus- 
sion sessions was the exchange of ideas 
with the student panel. Just as the 
students said that they wished to be 
taken seriously, and their opinions 
valued, so do parents wish their judg- 
ments to be considered and evaluated 
fairly. 

A year after the end of this series 
of meetings, a questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to the group members to in- 
quire whether this course, in the light 
of a later perspective, had proved val- 
uable, had affected attitudes or had 
opened roads of communication. Six- 
teen questionnaires were returned, 
representing eleven families. 

The two areas in which concrete 
suggestions were found helpful con- 
cerned money management and vaca- 
tion periods. In regard to the latter, 
the following quotations seem perti- 
nent: 


. not to be hurt when children 
prefer school to home .. .” 

“did not take as personal rebuff (and 
I might otherwise have done so) 
the fact that almost none of the 
first vacation was spent at home 
‘with the old folks’.” 

Statistics concerning those who 


acknowledged a change of attitude 


were as follows: 


6 in regard to how far parental re- 
sponsibility and control should 
extend. 

10 in regard to the independence of 
the child. 

4 in regard to acceptance of the 

young people’s sexual standards. 

(2 claimed a new awareness with- 

out acceptance.) 

in regard to acceptance of aca- 

demic disappointment. 

in regard to early marriages. 

6 in regard to the exertion of par- 
ental authority. 

10 in regard to the student’s assump- 
tion of responsibility for his own 
actions. 


w 


w 


Ten individuals felt that their pre- 
vious opinions and attitudes had been 
reconfirmed by the discussions: 


“This is where I derived most of my 
reassurance as I was in accord with 
most of the opinions and attitudes 
we finally decided upon.” 

. in hearing the many points of 
view represented in regard to 
everything from morals to the han- 
dling of finances, particularly the 
varying degrees of responsibilities 
permitted to or required of the 
student.” 

in awareness of the universal 
nature of all problems being faced 
by parents of college youth.” 


Fight persons indicated that they 
found it easier to communicate with 
the younger generation. 


The highlight of the seven sessions 
was the student panel, and eight par- 
ents replied that they found this to 
be a fruitful experience: 


“Made one realize that the problems 
facing one’s child are general, i 
this day and age, and if the young 
people on the panel seemed capable 
of handling them, possibly ours 
could also.” 
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“I came away with a feeling of con- 
fidence in the young . It was 
most reassuring to learn ‘that their 
basic attitudes really don’t differ 
from ours.” 

. the fact that they seemed inter- 
ested in the parents’ point of 
view 


Among the’ general comments 
which were invited we find: 


“It can be reassuring to realize that 
there can be so many points of 


view, and that one’s own may, after 


all, be just as valid as any other.” 

“What was most helpful to me was a 
reassurance that a young person 
does really have the right (once 
having gained a reasonable degree 
of maturity) to lead an independe nt 
life and make his own decisions, 
even if they do not follow our pre- 
conceived ideas or those of our 
families.” 

“I was better prepared for what did 
later present itself in several areas 


we explored. 


And from the 
vear later, from a parent of a then 
high school senior: 


vantage point of a 


I had not yet faced the problems and 
appreciating the benefit 
because I am now familiar with 
some of the questions which have 


am now 


arisen.” 

Perhaps the greatest benefit derived 
was that which permeates most eon 
groups, regardless of the age of the 
children: that one is not alone with 
these problems, and that with love and 
a secure home most strained relation- 
ships will in due course straighten 
themselves out and a new basis for 
mutual understanding will emerge. 


Under the same sponsorship, and 
with the same leadership, another such 
discussion series was established the 
next year, and the requests are al- 
ready coming in for a continuation in 
future years. Since the parental ad- 
justment to “letting go” 
a difficult one, it would appear that 


seems to be 


this period of family life is a harder 
one for the parents than it is for 
their college-aged youth. The young 
people are facing new and exciting 
experiences, and in many instances are 
for the first time knowing the thrill 
and standing 
on their own two feet. It is the parent 


who feels lost and in need of support 


of “trying their wings,” 


and reassurance. 

It should be pointed out that the 
second series was not as successful 
as the first, and for two specific rea- 
sons: (1) There were an equal num- 
ber of high school parents and college 
parents, and since the former came 
primarily to listen and prepare them 
selves, they had relatively little to offer 
the other group members; and (2) 
The sessions started in October 
many cases the parents were not yet 


and jn 


aware of some of the problems. 

Recommendations have been made 
that future groups be limited to either 
all college or all high school parents 
(not mixed) and that the sessions do 
not start until, at the earliest, after 
the Christmas holidays. 

This pilot project in the field of 
parent education seems to have proved 
itself of value. It is hoped that this 
report may encourage the establish- 
ment of similar parent groups. 
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Sources of Power in a Utah 
School District 


William G. Dyer 
National Training Laboratories, National Education Association 


EDUCATORS, AS WELL as persons in 
many other fields, are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the necessity of 
understanding the power structure of 
the organization or community with- 
in which they must work. 

It is to the advantage of the edu- 
cator to know the structure of the 
community or district within which 
the schools must operate and to know 
the centers of influence that exist 
within this social organization. With 
this information the educator may 
plan his programs consistent with the 
existing structure and concentrate on 
mobilizing the power elements to help 
in the programs. With these objec- 
tives in mind a study was made of a 
Utah school district in the summer 
of 1957. 


Problem and Procedures 
Power, the ability of a person or 
group to influence the behavior of 
other persons or groups, is not an ob- 
jectively constant factor affecting all 
alike. More exactly it is a relative 
matter depending on the degree that 
particular persons or groups perceive 
other persons as exerting pressures of 
some type in an attempt to alter their 
behavior. An analysis of the power 
structure of a school district would 
depend on the group or level one 
wished to investigate. It is highly 
probable that power influences from 
the perspective of the school board, 


principals, school teachers, parents, 
and students are quite different. A 
complete study of the power struc- 
ture would of necessity include the 
perceived power of all these groups. 
This was beyond the scope of this 
study so power structure was delimit- 
ed to include only the perceived cen- 
ters of influence on the school board. 

All present and past school board 
members living and available were in- 
terviewed in the summer of 1957 fol- 
lowing an open-ended type interview 
schedule. The schedule was designed 
to determine (1) the persons or 
groups who attempt to exert an in- 
fluence on the board, (2) the meth- 
ods used and (3) the issues involved. 


Findings 

1. Power is a function of popula- 
tion pressure. This school district 
covers half of a county and includes 
both large and small towns. The dis- 
trict is divided into five precincts, 
and those three precincts that include 
the three major communities and the 
bulk of the population command the 
most attention both through the rep- 
resentative on the school board and 
groups coming to the school board. 
Che focus of influence is on the le- 
gitimacy of the argument, for most 
school board members felt that the 
greater attention should be paid to 
the greater number of persons affect- 
ed. The three large towns, each a 
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precinct, are not of equal size and 
even here the weight of population 
pressure affects board action often in 
favor of the largest precinct. 

2. Power is a function of individ- 
ual status and prestige. This personal 
prestige factor is apparent both in 
terms of the board composition itself 
and those persons coming to petition 
favors from the school board. On the 
school board, the representative who 
has high status in the existing social 
structure—in church, business, or gov- 
ernmental organizations—is the person 
most likely to wield an influence on 
other board members. The same is true 
of those persons coming to request 
something from the board. Influence 
appears to come from the feeling that 
these high status people are more in- 
telligent, discerning or have some 
greater consideration. Operating too, 
is a more latent feeling that these 
people may have greater ability to ap- 
ply positive or negative sanctions. This 
increases the susceptibility of the 
board to their influence. 

3. Power is a function of the abil- 
ity to create positive or negative pub 
lic opinion. This is most apparent in 
the case of persons controlling mass 
media. The editor of the newspaper 
in the largest community has used his 
paper as an outspoken critic of the 
school board. This has created re- 
sentment on the part of the board to- 
wards both the paper and the com- 
munity, and board members have felt 
that at times this has hindered the ef- 
fective working of the board. There 
is, however, a sensitive recognition of 
the influence of the newspaper and 
the demands of the paper are given 
careful, albeit grudging, attention. 

4. Power is a function of the pre- 


dominate religious organization. Ap- 
proximately ninety per cent of the 
population of the district are members 
of one church. This homogeneous 
orientation to a common organization 
with its body of values represents a 
strong but silent influence on school 
board operations. Since the school 
board’s organization all but one of 
its members have been members of 
the predominate church. While the 
church hierarchy has not often en- 
gaged actively in educational matters, 
there is a general understanding on 
the board that all that is done in the 
district should fall within the general 
framework of the church program if 
it is to have public approval and sup- 
port. In addition, leaders in church 
circles who solicit the board for re- 
quests, even though they come to the 
board representing other organiza- 
tions, carry additional influence for 
there is the recognition of their 
church position. 

5. Power is a function of key ad- 
ministrative positions. In this connec 
tion the school superintendent occu- 
pies a most important position of in- 
fluence on the board. Although the 
board is the policy making body, the 
members are not trained educators. 
They must rely primarily on the sup- 
erintendent for information and ma- 
terials pertinent to their policy de- 
cisions. It is the superintendent who 
brings most matters of business to the 
board, and it is his job to carry out 
and implement the policies of the 


board. The recognition of the super- 
intendent’s critical role makes him a 
most important power unit. In a 
somewhat lesser manner principals of 
schools are also considered important 
-administrative power units. 
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6. Power is a function of continu- 
ing, direct concern with the problems 
at hand. While the school board lis- 
tens to, and may be influenced by 
various individuals or groups who 
come to them sporadically with prob- 
lems, they listen with extreme care 
to those groups that have shown a 
constant concern with the problems 
of education. Such groups as the 
PTA, principals’ or teachers’ associa- 
tions, and civic groups with a con- 
tinuing educational committee are 
powers to be reckoned with. There 
is something of a feeling that for a 
given school issue, an “outside” or- 
ganization that decides to take an ac- 
tive part may create more pressure 
for that particular action, but in the 
on-going affairs of the school board, 
members recognize the importance of 
the groups that will regularly be af. 
fected by school board policies. 

Power is a function of per- 
Nearly all 


school board members reported a con- 


ceived public opinion. 


cern over “what the people in the 
community desired or demanded.” 
Since there were seldom any types of 
public opinion polls, the matter of 
community desires is generally a re- 
sult of the members’ perceptions of 
these desires. Sometimes this con- 
cern with community needs is just a 
way of generalizing the demands of a 
particular vested interest group; how- 
ever, all board members reported a 
certain amount of community contact 
through phone calls, letters, chance 
meetings with community members 
not considered prestige people, and 
from this they formed perceptions of 
the “public’s opinion.” 

8. Power is a function of con- 
formity to conservative middle-class 


norms. It was perceived by nearly all 
board members that persons who rep- 
resented to them the important 
sources of influence were the “solid” 
citizens who represented a view simi- 
lar to that of the board. The last 
twenty board members, who repre- 
sent all of the members on the board 
in the last twenty-five years, present 
the following composite picture of 
the “average board member”: He is 
a business man in his late fifties, mar- 
ried, and has growing children, some 
still in public school. He is an active 
member of the predominate church 
and of one or more civic clubs. He 
is a man with a year or two of col- 
lege, is quite public spirited and is 
serving on the board because he was 
contacted by a group of citizens and 
appealed to render a public service. 
Usually he has held some church or 
public office that has brought him a 
certain amount of community atten- 
tion. 

Persons with somewhat similar 
backgrounds are seen as the ones who 
“count” and to whom consideration 
is given. Whether the board members 
would actually be influenced more by 
the extreme liberal or deviate from 
the common pattern is difficult to 
assess. 

9. Power is a function of time and 
events. It is apparent that people are 
more susceptible to influence at cer- 
tain times and concerning particular 
events or activities that are important 
to them but perhaps not to others. 
Such is also the case with the school 
board members. They become more 
open to influence during times of 
critical problems demanding decisions, 
such as bond issues, consolidation of 
schools, teachers’ salaries, location of 
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new buildings, etc. Election time is 
also a sensitive period, particularly if 
the board member is running for re- 
election. It seems obvious that one 
must see the use of power within the 
context of time and events. 

10. Power is a function of person- 
ality characteristics, particularly inter- 
personal skills. Within the 
board as a unit many of the above 
power factors would operate, but a 
frequently mentioned factor was the 
effect of personality dynamics. Some 
board members were recognized to 
“dynami ic” per- 


school 


be very persuasive, 
sonalities who could exert influence 
through their personal charm and hu- 
man relations skills. Thus a person 
with these characteristics, plus high 
objective status in the community 
and church, and representing a high 
population district, would be poten- 
tially an extremely powerful person 
on the school board. Added to these 
personal characteristics would also be 
acknowledged competence, knowl- 
edge, and experience particularly in 
this case in the area of educational 
activities. 

In further 
gained from the school board mem- 
bers, some other factors came to light. 
members often 


analysis of the data 


The school board 
found themselves caught in a situation 
of group conflict—between two cen- 
ters of influence. Sometimes this oc- 
curred between factions of the dis- 
trict they represented, but often the 
conflict came when the board would 
pressure for a decision which might 
be advantageous for the total district 
but not particularly beneficial for 
any given district, and local groups 
would apply pressure on the board 


member to vote against the proposal. 
In these situations most of the board 
members felt that the good of the 
whole was more important than the 
advantage of the few and said they 
usually voted according to this policy. 

It is also interesting to note that 
every board member mentioned cer- 
tain men’s civic groups as being im- 
portant centers of influence, but with 
one or two exceptions they did not 
mention any of the women’s organi- 
zations as being important in educa 
tional affairs. 
communities showed that all of them 


A check of the major 


had a large number of extremely ac- 
tive women’s organizations which in- 
volve themselves with various proj- 
ects and problems in the community. 
Exactly why women’s groups were 
1ot seen as centers of influence was 
1ot determined in this study. 

As might be expected, a check of 
the individuais mentioned by board 
members as being “important” peo- 
ple in the community showed that a 
majority of them were not formal 
community leaders. This indicates 
again the importance of understand- 
ing the informal structure of com- 
munities if we are to understand the 
critical sources of power in local af- 
fairs. 

Power was perceived generally as 
an important variable affecting the 
school board activities. Some people 
and groups have greater ability to in- 
fluence behavior than others. The de- 
gree that power is available stems di- 
rectly or indirectly from the ability 
of the power unit to apply positive 
or negative sanctions, the skillfulness 
of his method, and the validity of his 
argument or position. 


General Attitudes of Members 


Toward Chapter Meetings 


Joe R. Hoffer 
Executive Secretary, National Conference on Social Welfare 


[HE CUSTOMARY METHOD of apprais- 
ing a chapter or similar meeting is to 

an intuitive evaluation of the 
The results will vary, de- 
pending on the insights and under- 
standings possessed by the individuals 
in making the judgments. 


make 


meeting. 


The use of trained observers is still 
another method used, but while this 
approach has considerable merit, it 
was not considered a practical method 
to assist the Chapter Program Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Social Workers at this time. 

Another approach is to distribute 
reaction 


post-session questionnaires 


calling for responses to particular 
aspects of the meeting. This form of 
evaluation provides 
praisal of the participants’ reaction to 
any phase of the program, from qual- 


a subjective ap- 


ity and timeliness of the speakers to 
the comfort and suitability of physical 
arrangements. It does not, 
provide an objective measure of the 
total program. Furthermore, such 
evaluations do not lend themselves to 
comparative analysis because of the 
specialized and subjective nature of 


however, 


the questions and responses. 

To achieve generality, an 
evaluative instrument should not de- 
pend primarily on specific reactions to 
single aspects of a chapter meeting. 


more 


‘Russell P. Kropp and Coolie Verner, 
Meetings, 


\ general evaluative instrument should 
permit comparisons between two or 
different types of meetings 
where the content and process varies. 
lo achieve a higher degree of gen- 


more 


eralized objective measurements, there- 


fore, the instrument needs to measure 
elements common to any chapter 
meeting for National 
Social] 


Association of 
Workers members. 


A Measurable Element 


One common element that appears 
be measurable, is the general at- 
titude of the members at the con- 
clusion of an organized chapter meet- 
To test this, the Program Com- 
mittee adopted the K-V' scale w hich 
was developed to measure the general 
attitude of the participants at the con- 
clusion of an organized educational 
experience. 


The planning of chapter meetings 
is hampered by inadequate instru- 
ments for evaluation. The results of 
these evaluations can be used in a 
variety of ways, e.g., a program com- 
mittee can test its intuitive judgment 
on each meeting—receptivity of the 
content, appeal to members by aus- 
pices of employing agency, specialties 
of members and continuity of attend- 
ance. 


Attitude Scale Technique for Evaluating 


” Aputt Epucation, Vol. VII, No. 4, Summer, 1957. 
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If the climate of the meetings was 
affected by noise, room temperatures, 
poor leadership and other factors, 
these are usually noted under general 
comments and brought to the at- 
tention of the committee. No attempt 
vas made to secure an evaluation of 
such factors as organization of pro- 


eram, advance information, program 
balance, variety of topics covered, 


pace of schedule, opportunities for 
informal conversation. 

An evaluation program can develop 
sensitivities and improved diagnostic 
skills in group activity on the part 
of individual members, if a summary 
report of the previous meeting is pre- 
sented at the next regularly scheduled 
meeting. In a word, a built-in evalua 
tion scheme as a part of the planning 
process should improve chapter pro- 
grams and help the chapter to meet 
its goals and make for a more ef- 
fective national, 
tion. 


professional associa- 


Content of Programs 


In 1957-58 the monthly 
was developed around the 
and needs of the individual members. 
An attempt was made to include sub- 
ject data and stimulate participation 
to increase individual _ professional 
growth, create a more effective pro- 
fessional membership organization, and 
to help promote the growth of pro- 
fessional social work in the United 


program 
interests 


States. An attempt, therefore, was 
made to provide a balanced program 
which would include content to fur- 
ther the goals and aspirations of the 
individual member, the chapter and 
the national association. 

Nine meetings and a picnic were 
planned by the program committee 
during the period beginning Septem- 
ber 1957 through May 1958. The 
K-V scale was used in six of these 
nine meetings, namely, November, 
December, January, February, April, 
and May. The total attendance for 
these six meetings was 177 
ment workers outnumbered voluntary 
workers two to one. 
tending these 
dominately supervisors and adminis- 
strators. Some 142 K-V scales, or 80 
per cent of those attending, were re- 
ceived and are included in the study. 


Govern- 


Members 


meetings were pre- 


Attendance. It is estimated that 
there were 75 different members, or 
41.7 per cent, of the’ Central Ohio 
Chapter’s membership,; who attended 
one or more meetings during the 1957- 
58 program year. The average at- 
tendance per person was two to three 
meetings for the nine meetings held 
during the period September 1957 
through May 1958. The range of at- 
tendance was from 15 in May to 50 
in February. 

Of the members included in the 
K-V study, only one attended all nine 


meetings. 


Table | 
Meeting Topic Score 
1. November Pub ‘Relati ions Christmas Giving 83 
2. December Public Welfare 83 
3. February International Social Welfare 83 
4. May Report on Delegate Assembly 71 
5. January Recruitment & Rehabilitation 70 
6. April Preparation for Delegate Assembly 66 
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In April two reported that they at- 
tended all eight meetings, and five had 
attended seven of the eight meetings 
held from September to April. It is 
significant that the three meetings, i.e., 
January, April and May, having the 
most professional content, receiv ed 
the poorest scores. Two of these meet- 
ings devoted to the delegate assembly 
were also poorly attended. 

The over-all scores by meetings are 
shown in Table I. 

The above scores should be inter- 
preted on a scale from 0 to 100. Thus, 
if the score is 50, then it would be 
apparent that the reaction of the par- 
ticipants to that meeting was one of 
indifference, since 50 is the middle 
point on the scale. As the over-all 
score tends toward 100, the reaction 
is increasingly favorable, since 100 is, 
by definition, the most favorable re- 
.ction, and conversely 0 is the least 
favorable reaction. A score of 85 on 
this scale is considered to be very 
unusual. 


As a whole, the chapter members 
showed high satisfaction with the No- 
vember, December and _ February 
meetings. The scores for January, 
\pril and May were not as high, but 
can be considered satisfactory since 
they are considerably above a score of 
50. 

Forty of the members during the 
six meetings added special comments 
on the meetings. The most common 
comments about the meetings in- 
cluded the following: “Excellent 
meeting,” “It was a very good meet- 
ing,” “Too bad people did not turn 
out for it,’ “Much impressed by the 
amount of work which must have 
gone into the program preparation,” 
“Stimulating and enlightening,” “It 


gave me interesting information in a 
field relatively unknown to me,” “I 
feel the meeting was well planned, in- 
teresting, stimulating and informa- 
tive,” “Excellent discussion,” “This 
program was very helpful,” and “This 
kind I like.” 

In summary, the members appeared 
to be highly satisfied with the six 
meetings. They thought the meet- 
ings had served the purposes for 
which they were organized, had 
helped them personally, had provided 
the kind of experience that could be 
applied to their own situations; and 
they hoped they could have other 
similar meetings in the near future. 
On the whole, it appears to have been 

1 highly successful program year. 


5 


General 


The following general recommen- 
dations are presented for considera- 
tion: 

1. It is recommended that the pro- 
gram committee approve the use of 
1 slightly revised schedule to evaluate 
future chapter meetings. 

2. In addition to determining the 
over-all score, of each meeting and 
analyzing the pattern of attendance, 
it is further recommended that special 
attention be paid to the interest and 
attitudes of selected groups within the 
chapter to individual meetings, e.g., 
auspices of employing agency—gov- 
ernmental and voluntary workers; 
major specialties—psychiatric, group 
workers, and paid positions—prac- 
titioners, administrators. 


The executive and program com- 
mittees should give special attention 
to promoting the monthly meetings 
especially among those members who 
do not attend regularly. 


Comprehensive Programming for 


Life-Long Learning 


Jess Burkett 
Director, Office of Extension Research, The University of Oklahoma 


A RAPIDLY changing world requires 
modern man to continue his learning 
throughout his life time. Further- 
more, his needs for particular kinds of 
education change as he progresses vo- 
cationally, socially, economically, cul- 
turally, and physiologically. Profes- 
sional concerns are likely to dominate 
the learning interests of the young 
adult (age 25-35) as he attempts to 
establish himself in a vocation and a 
home. In middle adulthood, having 
established himself vocationally, the 
individual may place increasing em- 
phasis on civic and social activities. 
He probably will join clubs and civic 
organizations, serve on community 
boards and civic-improvement com 
mittees, and may even seck elective 
office as a part of his participation in 
the political life of his community, 


state, and nation. As the individual 
nears the age of retirement, cultural 
and interpretive aspects of life and 
the problems of advancing age are 
likely to become of increasing con- 
cern. Through a life-long program 
of education the individual may be 
helped to satisfy these changing con- 
cerns of adult life. 

White’s chart on “The Changing 
Pattern of Adult Concerris,” 
follows, illustrates the concept. Ex- 


which 


amples of how this changing pattern 
of adult concerns might be translated 
into specific programs of education 
for two individuals are given in two 
highly imaginative cases. They outline 
two patterns of life-long adult learn 
ing which might emerge for two 
mythical adult part-time students in 
university adult education, Mrs. Mary 
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COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMMING FOR LiFE-LONG LEARNING 


Colton and Mr. Harry Garfield. Some- 
thing similar to the following might 
happen, if adult education made the 
individual the focus of planning and 
if the individual availed himself of 
the opportunity for life-long learning. 

In practice, of course, programs 
would not be set up in advance but 
would emerge as programs of adult 
education were employed by an in- 
dividual in a developing pattern of 
life-long learning. Such a program is 
never a “planned” program but al- 


ways a “planning” program adjusting 
to the dynamic needs of an individual 


CASE 1 
MRS. MARY C. COLTON 


Descripti 


in a dynamic culture. Specific courses 
are listed only for the purpose of il- 
lustration and are in no sense projec- 
tions of programs which might actual- 
ly emerge in planning. Each program 
listed, however, is currently being of- 
fered by one or more universities. 


A method code at the right of each 
program indicates CL for class, SC 
for short course or: conference, C for 
correspondence study, TV for edu- 
cational television, R for radio pro- 
grams, and LF for study-discussion 
groups. 


\ PROJECTED PROGRAM OF LIFE-LONG LEARNING FOR 


on of Mrs. Colton as she enters the program of University Extension: 


Mrs. Mary C. Colton is twenty-five years of age, married, and has no children. She 
has a middle class family background, has graduated from high school, and has completed 


two semesters of a two-year 


curriculum in secretarial science at a state university. Her 


< experience includes three years as a dental assistant and two and one-half years as 


cretary. 
Inaster 


program through her work as a secretary. 


Her husband is currently completing the last year of his work toward a 
degree in a professional field, and she is assisting in financing his educational 


[he projected educational plan which follows assumes: (1) that Mrs. Colton will 
continue to work as a secretary for approximately two years following her husband’s 
graduation as he establishes himself in his profession in the city in which he finds his 
first professional position, (2) that Mrs. Colton will be interested in continuing education 


which will be both cultural and vocational, 


1 


(3) that the Coltons will have an average- 


ized family of three children, (4) that Mr. Colton will continue to make satisfactory 


} 


progress in his profession, achieving for h 


is family a middle class socio-economic status 


in the community. It is further assumed that Mrs. Colton will re-enter a profession or 
vocation once her youngest child has reached the age for school attendance. 


Courses completed prior 
Elementary Shorthand 
Elementary Typewriting 
English 1 
English 2 
Office Machines 


Years 


1961-63 Helping husband become successfully 
established in his profession. 


entering program: 


Developmental Tasks and Educational Adult Education Program 
Needs 
1960-61 Helping husband complete a profes- 
sional degree. 
Finding a congenial social group in 
the college community. 
Managing a home. 


Intermediate Shorthand 
Intermediate Typewriting 

Business Machines, Office Practice 
Elementary Accounting 

Physical Education 


Business Communication 
Elementary Accounting 
Intermediate Accounting 
Nutrition and Health 
Secretary’s Conference 
“Science and Human Re- 
sponsibility” 

Principles of Economics 
Business Law 
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Age 
25 

CL 
Cl 
CL 
SC 
TV 
26-28 C 
Cl 


1963-69 


1969-88 
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Providing supplemental income. 
Adjusting to level of economic life 
appropriate to earning capacity of 
husband. 

Developing special intellectual interests 
and improving ability to select plays, 
music, books, etc., for both leisure and 
thought-provoking qualities. 
Developing with husband a family cod« 
of right and wrong based on their 
background and mutual understanding 
Planning for the first child and start- 
ing a family. 

Managing a home. 

Adjusting to full time duties of wife 
and mother. 

Having the remainder of children 
desired for the family. 

Assisting husband in professional 
advancement. 

Assisting husband in building or buying 
a home. 

Maintaining health of self and children. 
Personal growth in the religious, Civic, 
cultural and social aspects of living. 
Taking on new civic responsibilities 
Achieving a few highly developed 
interests of major emphasis and be 
coming conversant in many areas of 
the culture. 

Achieving fluency in reading and a 
regular reading program. 


Achieving mature adult civic and social 
responsibility. 

Assisting offspring in the develop- 
mental problems of children and youth 
to the ultimate achievement of happy, 
responsible adulthood. 

Successfully meeting the problems of 
maturation which accompany middle- 
age. 

Achieving optimum development of 
leadership qualities without becoming 
domineering or autocratic. 

Adjusting to the aging of parents. 
Developing adult leisure time activities 
appropriate to middle age. 
Re-entering the employment field 


rER 


1960 


Advanced Shorthand 
Home Management 


‘World We Want 


Advanced Workshop in 
Stenography, Typewriting, 


and Transcription SC 
Filing Systems and Practic« tz. 
How to Buy a House SC 


(Certificate in Secretarial Science, 


1963 
Expectant Mothers Program SC 
Marriage and the Family ( 
Current World History Cl 
Growth and Development ot 
the Child Cl 
American History (1607-1865 T\ 
American History 1865 
Present)” r\ 
“Family Life Radio Forun R 
Home Furnishings SC 
Institute on Marriage and 
Family Relations SC 
‘Your Health and You R 
Survey of Humanities eZ 
Sunday School Teacher 
[raining Workshop S( 
Residential Construction and 
Design CI 


Family Health 
Real Estate 


Economics of ( 
Introduction to Sociology ( 
Principles of American Gov't ( 
Legal Aspects of Real Estate G 
Teaching Children About Sex | 
Real Estate Practice ( 
Community Organization ( 
Great Books Discussion Groups I 
Red Cross First Aid Course = 
Real Estate Finance 
Introduction to World Litera 
ture 

Principles of Real Estate 
Management 
Mental Hygiene for Parents ( 
(Certificate in Real Estate, 1974) 
Personal Health Cl 
Insurance CL 
Family Life Conference SC 
Elementary Cost Accounting Cl 
Money and Banking cz 
Problems of Local Government CL 
PTA Leadership Workshop SC 
Introduction to World Politics CL 
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2013 


Meeting social and civic obligations. 


Retirement from work and assisting 
husband with problems of retirement. 
Adjustment of home management to 
retirement. 
Adjusting to decreasing physical 
strength and vigor. 

Achieving an integrated and satisfying 


reduced income of 


view of the 
of life. 
Establishing satisfactory physical 
living arrangements for old age. 
Cultivating special hobbies and in- 
terests suitable to age. 

Establishing affiliation with the older 
age group. 

Adjustment to death of husband. 


universe and the meaning 
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CL 
SC 
ry 


Advanced Business Finance 
Civil Defense Workshop 
“Shakespeare on TV” 
Literature of the New Testa- 
ment 
Leadership Training Institute 

for Women’s Clubs and Civic 

Organizations SC 
Significant Problems in Con- 
temporary American Society 
Urban Sociology 

Conference on Community 
Planning 

(BS in Business 
1980) 

Real Estate Conference 

Major American Writers 

Government and Politics in 
Modern Society CL 

Social Foundations of Ameri- 

can Education 
Propaganda and Public Opinion Cl 
The Philosophy of Great 

Thinkers CL 

Social Psychology CL 
Recent American History 

Conference on Youth Problems SC 

Current Economic Problems 
Leadership in Group Work 8 
(Master of Social Studies, 1988) 
Planning for the Later Years 

Great Books of the Bible 
Nutrition and Health 

Community Planning Confer- 

ence 

Conference of Federated 
Women’s Clubs 

Issues in American History 
Human Relations Conference 
Americans Abroad 

Spring Flowers 

The Great Religions of 

the World 

Living Philosophies 

Personal and Community 

Health 

Writing of Local History 

‘Garden Clubs Program” 

The Good Life 

“Morning, Noonday, and 
Afternoon Concerts” 

American Folk Lore and 

Folk Song 

Conference on Aging 

Life and Teachings of Paul 

Health in the Later Years 

Home Planning for the Later 

Years 

The Nature of Religious 

Experience 


Administration, 
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CASE 2—A PROJECTED PROGRAM OF LIFE-LONG LEARNING FOR 
MR. HARRY GARFIELD 


Description of Mr. Garfield as be enters the program of University Extension: 


Harry Garfield is twenty-six years of age, married, and has one child. He is a 1956 
graduate of a university, with a Bachelor’s degree in aeronautical engineering. Aside from 
his vocational field of engineering, Mr. Gartield has developed an interest in the study 
of American history, in art and design, and in music appreciation. He is presently em- 
ployed by a large aircraft firm as a project engineer at a salary of $9,600.00 per year. 
He hopes to advance in the company to a position in management. 


The projected educational plan which follows assumes: (1) that Mr. Garfield will 
continue his education within his special field of aeronautical engineering while preparing 
himself for a post in top management, (2) that the Garfields will have a family of four 
children, and (3) that Mr. Garfield will make satisfactory progress toward his vocational 


goal. 


Age Years Developmental Tasks and Educational Adult Education Program 


Needs 
26-35 1960-69 Keeping abreast of developments in the Industrial Engineering Institute SC 

field of aeronautical engineering. Elementary Cost Accounting CL 
Finding a congenial social group Conference on Civil Defense 
within the industrial area in which the in Industry SC 
family lives. Marriage and the Family Cl 
Adjusting to level of economic life Child Growth and Development CL 
appropriate to earning capacity. Advanced Cost Accounting Cl 
Developing special intellectual in- History of the Presidency Cl 
terests and improving ability to select Short Course for Jaycees SC 
music, literature, and recreation. Report Writing Cl 
Making satisfactory adjustment to the The American City Cl 
needs of a growing family. Personnel Management Cl 
Developing with wife a family code of Industrial Sociology CL 
right and wrong based on their back- Recent American History Cl 
ground and mutual understanding. Industrial Psychology Cl 
Completing basic education in business Urban Renewal Cl 
administration and industrial man- Office Management for Junio1 
agement. Executives SC 
Laking on new civic responsibilities. Time and Study Incentives 

Short Course a 

Wage and Salary Administra- 

tion CL 

Leadership Training Course in 

Camping and Scouting sc 

Residential Construction 

and Design CL 

Developing Supervisory Skills 

35-55 1969-89 Special programs of education for Managerial Accounting CL 

position: in top management. Personal and Community 
Continuing education in the field of Health  § 
aeronautical engineering and in the Budget Principles and Pro 
general field of aircraft manufacturing. cedure CI 
Building a home. Chamber of Commerce Con- 
Maintaining health of self and family. ference SC 
Achieving a few highly developed Industrial Management CL 
intellectual interests and becoming Great Books Discussion Group LF 
conversant in many areas of the culture. Southwestern History > # 
Achieving fluency in reading and Conference on Automation SC 


developing a regular reading program. Communication for Executives CL 
Achieving mature civic and social Industrial Relations Seminar ee 
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responsibility. 


Assisting children in their develop- 
mental tasks leading to their ultimate 
achievement of happy, responsible 


adulthood. 


Meeting successfully the problems of 


Peoples of the Southwest SC 
Production Organization and 

Management CL 
Human Relations Conference SC 
Propaganda and Public Opinion CL 
Factory Management CL 


maturation which accompany middle 


age. 


(MS in Industrial Management, 


Adjusting to the aging of parents. 1983) 
Developing leisure activities ap- 


propriate to middle age. 


55-80 1989- 
2013 aeronautics. 


Continuing education in industrial 


management. 


Meeting social and civic obligations. 
\djusting to decreasing physical 


strength and vigor. 


Cultivating special hobbies and in- 


terests suitable to old age. 


Retirement from work and suitable 
transition to reduced work schedule. 
Achieving an integrated and satisfy- 
ing view of the universe and the 


meaning of life. 


Although adults in general share 
common developmental tasks as out- 
by Havinghurst and others, the 
uniqueness of the individual ‘and the 
complexities of the culture in which 
he lives, and will live, demand a com- 
prehensive pattern of programming. 
studies illustrate what 

might happen in planning for two in- 


These case 


dividuals; but more important, they 
variety of 
programs needed to serve the indi- 


suggest the number and 


vidual needs of thousands of adults. 
Fortunately there are many agencies 
attempting to meet adult education 
needs, and there are many methods of 
adult education available to the agen- 
cies in their efforts to accomplish adult 


Continuing education in the field of 


Recent and Contemporary 

World Affairs 

History and Appreciation 

of Music 

Management Conference on 
Industrial Insurance 

Conference on Military 
Procurement 

Engineering Management for 
Research and Development CL 
‘Industrial Purchasing 
Sensitivity Training for Top 
Executives 

Top Management Conferences SC 
Writing Local History 

Planning for the Later Years 
Health in the Later Years 

Great Books of the Bible 
Americans Abroad 

Living Philosophies 

Hi-Fidelity Sound Systems 
Drawing and Painting for Fun 
American Folk Lore and 

Folk Song 

Conference on Aging 


No one of the 
major agencies of adult education has 
the res sponsibility for comprehensive 
programming to serve the life-long 
needs of all adults. It is almost cer- 
tain that no single agency now offers 
such comprehensive programming in 
adult education. The situation sug- 
gests a most interesting question for 
research: Do the elements of compre- 
hensive life-long programming now 
exist in the combined offerings of all 
adult education agencies in the United 
States? If they do, how can they be 
made available to all adults in ev ery 
community? If they do not, how can 
agencies cooperate in the development 
of needed programs? 


education programs. 
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PROFESSION AL 


(Review Editor, COOLIE VERNER, Florida State University) 


ADVANCEMENT OF UNDERSTANDING 
AND SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. Washington, D.C.: The Amer- 
ican College Public Relations Associa- 
tions, 1958. 83 pp. 


The survival of Western civiliza- 
tion may depend upon the strength 
and quality of American higher edu- 

cation. This strength and quality in 
no small measure depends upon pub- 
lic understanding and support of 
higher education. Therefore, public 
understanding and support of higher 
education depends upon each higher 
institution developing effective pro 
grams to secure public understanding 
and active support. 

Here is the central argument of this 
report, It is a wrap-up of findings, 
conclusions and recommendations in 
a study throughout the nation of de- 
velopment practices of institutions of 
higher learning. The study was con- 
ducted jointly by the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association and 
the American Alumni Council. Using 
questionnaire and interview studies 
initially to gather information about 
administrative attitudes, plans, patterns 
of organization and objectives of in- 
stitutional development, these two 
organizations climaxed the research 
activity by jointly sponsoring the 
Greenbriar on Advanc- 
ing Understanding and Support of 
Higher Education at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, February 27- 
March 1, 1958. 

The report describes institutional 
development as a relatively new ad- 
ministrative area in higher education. 
The people w ho work at institutional 
development are coordinating officers, 
usually bearing the title of vice-presi- 


dent, provost or assistant to the presi- 
dent. Such a person usually super- 
vises and coordinates the work of the 
directors of public information, tele- 
vision activities, foundation relations, 
campus and self-study, planning, in- 
dustrial liaison, sports publicity, ad- 
missions, and legislative relations. 

Private, denominational and public 

institutions of every size appear to be 
creating positions of this type. Much 
of the “trend is taking place because 
of the need to simplify some of the 
tasks of the college president and es- 
tablish a means through which people 
who ought to work together more 
closely can do so. Also it is taking 
place ‘because higher institutions need 
a mechanism through which their 
product—higher education—can be 
more effectively described and ex- 
plained to the pub lic. 
- The general implication to be de 
rived from a reading of this report is 
that a university or college should in- 
creasingly involve an officer for in- 
stitutional development, and under 
his command group Supporting offi- 
cers to help build public understand- 
ing and sup port for higher education 
per se as it is specifically provided by 
that institution. 

Administrators of adult education 
divisions in higher education should 
find a wholesome interest in this con- 
cept of institutional development. 
Higher adult education needs public 
understanding and support constantly 
and increasingly. Increased awareness 
and use of the office of institutional 
development by administrators of 
adult education divisions may well 
produce some quite positive and un- 
expected directions for public interest 
and support, 
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The chief limitation of the value of 
this publication is its detailed pre- 
occupation through four sections with 
principles, objectives and mechanics 
of institutional organization, public 
relations, alumni relations, and finan- 
cial support in higher institutions. In 
this regard, the bulk of the report will 
tend to be of specific interest to a 
small group of college officers in 
charge of such activities. 

On the other hand, the open-ended 
contribution of this volume is its pres- 
entation of a most practical vision of 
more institutional attention to doing a 
job that is substantially more than 
public relations or fund raising. It is, 
instead, a continuing, functional de- 
vice by which the public may be edu- 
cated to an increased awareness of 
the value and utility of college and 
university training and research. The 
report argues that if the product of 
higher education is well merchan- 


dised, the institutions providing such 
a worthwhile product should gain in- 
creased acceptance, interest and con- 
crete support from the public. 

A matter 
be compared with the findings of this 


of illustration that may 


ACPRA-AAC report is to 
in the action taken by 
Greenbriar conference participants, 
Dr. Robert C. Anderson, Director, 
Southern Regional Education Board. 
Dr. Anderson and the SREB have in- 
augurated a planned long-range pro- 
gram to disseminate information about 
higher education in the sixteen states 
that make up the Board—good points, 
opportunities, needs and problems of 
higher education. Objectives of the 
program are to secure a favorable 
climate with the region for the im- 
provement of the quality of higher 
education, and to develop more sup- 
port for the progress of regional co- 
operation in higher education than is 
possible under the SREB’s regional 
Educational Compact. 


be found 
one of the 
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General conclusions of the Green- 
briar conference and the study indi- 
cated that functions of public rela- 
tions, alumni relations and fund rais- 
ing exist on all campuses in some 
form, and each function has impor- 
tance, objectives and programs that 
can, if coordinated, support the larger 
function of institutional development. 
Such coordination is essential. Pat- 
terns of this organization and coordi- 

nation vary, but have common prin- 
ciples and applications. Experienced 
personnel and adequate financial sup- 
port are necessary for each institution 
to perform its role of institutional de- 
velopment. This new role of admin- 
istration in higher education has 
evolved to a point where it is recog- 
nized as such, and is increasingly 
accommodated under a unified com- 
mand of an institutional develop- 
ment officer. 

L. Bowpen 
Southern Regional Education 
Board 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FRONTIERS. 
By Cecil E. Goode. Chicago: Public 
Personnel Association, 1958, 176 pp. 
$3.50. 

MANPOWER FOR GOVERNMENT, A 
DECADE’S FORECAST. By Eli Ginz- 
berg and James K. Anderson. Chi- 
cago: Public Personnel Association, 
1958, 34 pp. $2.00. 

Anyone interested in the applica- 
tion of the results of social research 
to personnel administration, will thank 
the Public Personnel Association for 
its publication reporting on this sub- 
ject. 

The picture that is drawn is familiar 
to the social researcher; a great deal 
of isolated research, resulting in the 
establishment of relationships too spe- 
cific to be of much use in guiding 
action, and a lack of badly needed 
coordination of costly research 
efforts. 
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Considering the complex nature of 
human interaction, and considering 
this lack of coordination, one cannot 
help but be surprised that we have 
advanced this far in our quest for 
understanding human behavior in an 
organizational setting. 

The description of ongoing and 
planned research, and the inv entory 
of facilities and financial resources as 
provided in this study may help 
getting about the badly needed co- 
ordination. What is more, a number 
of recommendations, made on the 
basis of the reported findings, should 
influence the direction of social re- 
search related to personnel adminis 
tration in the coming years, 

One of Goode’s recommendation 
will please practitioners; it calls for 
more translation of social science 
knowledge into actual administrative 
practice. 

The project was undertaken with 
special reference to the implication 
of personnel research activities for 
government; this should not 
anybody—personnel manager, educa 
tor of adults, or social worker—who 
is interested in human _ interaction 
from reading the report. 


keep 


Of a different nature is Ginzberg’: 
and Anderson’s pamphlet on man- 
power for government. In 31 page: 
the authors manage to discuss a num 
ber of major trends in the develop 
ment of the labor force, how thes« 
trends may affect manpower in gov 
ernment, and what measures govern 
ment should take to be assured of high 
quality personnel. 

In this limited number of pages, one 
cannot expect a penetrating analy i 
of present and future manpower prob- 
lems, but the pamphlet provides good 
reading material for the interested 
layman. 

RENE GIMBRERE 

Personnel Development 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
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INFORMATION, DECISIONS AND AC- 
TION. By F. E. Emery and O. A. 
Oeser. Melbourne, Australia: Univer- 

ty of Melbourne Pre s, 1959. xiti + 
132 pp. $3.75. (New York 


Agent, 
Cambridge University Press.) 


This, the fourth of the University 
of Melbourne series of “Studies in 
Social Behavior,” is a study of the 
psychological determinants of change: 
in. farming techniques, undertaken 
apparently to assist the Extension 
Service. The objective was to dis- 
cover how any given set of opera- 
tions is psychologically linked to 
other sets, what determines the 
streneth of these linkages and what 
this implies for education. The au- 
thors recognize at the outset that 
communication is a system of “dy- 
namically interdependent units” and 
that these “communicating units do 
not exist in isolation but are em 
bedded in social contexts.” 

The study reveals a high deeree of 
research competence. While the ap- 
plications are made to the rural scene 
the over-all methodology and _ basic 
theory are capable of wide use in 
adult education. Instead of relating 
each of the considerable number of 
pertinent fects gathered to the effect 
of education as measured by the ac 
ceptance of changed practice, thi 
authors have combined related groups 
of these facts into 
the index of “situational motivation.” 
These are then correlated with the 
effects of education. 

The authors conclude that the 
adult educator should strive to maxi- 
mize new experiences, the range of 
experiences and group participation 
in learning. Detailed policies are sug- 
gested for the rural adult educators 
of the Extension Service under each 
of these principles. 

The interpret ation given to psy- 
chology is happily broad. Sociologi- 


indices, such as 
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cal factors are not ruled out. There 
are a number of references to Ameri- 
can studies, including several by the 
present reviewer’s organization, but 
curiously and unfortunately none to 
comparable studies in the United 
States done by rural sociologists and 
social psychologists. Excellent as is 
this piece of research, it would have 
profited from a knowledge of the best 
of the American rural adult education 
studies. 

The inquiry has much to teach 
adult educators. It is a piece of serv- 
ice research applied to the practical 
problems of an adult education or- 
ganization but, unlike most such, it 
is grounded in and related to basic 
theory. The sample used is small but 
this is compensated for by meticulous 
tests of significance. It is interesting 
that in both the United States and 
Australia state institutions have been 
careful to use research to help make 
their adult education programs more 
effective, while many private adult 
education agencies in the United 
States seem to show little curiosity 
about the results of their work, even 
in terms of what Madison Avenue 
knows as market research. This little 
study from Australia helps to show 
what we miss by such lack of cu- 
riosity. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 

Bureau of Applied Social Research 

Columbia University 


CYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD AUTHORS. 
Edited by Frank N. Magill. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 1198 
pp. $8.95. 

This surprisingly compact volume 
contains biographies of 753 world 
famous authors. The task of prepar- 
ing such a work is monumental to 
say the least, but in this volume the 
biographies of the authors are pre- 
sented with remarkable brevity and 


the critical analysis of their work with 
clarity and precision. As in all such 
works there are surprising omissions 
and equally startling inclusions. By 
and large, it is a useful work for 
reference purposes but even more in- 
teresting to read without any special 
reference objective. 


ADULT EDUCATION GROUPS AND 
AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES. Paris: 
UNESCO, 1958. 35 pp. (Reports 
and Papers on Mass Conn 
Vo. 25) 

In this publication UNESCO pre- 
sents @ perspective and cogent state- 


nuniction 


ment of the technology of adult edu- 
cation that extends far beyond the 
limitations of its title. While its pur 
pose is to help adult education groups 
utilize audio-visual aids more effec- 
tively, it points out that these “are 
only aids and it is essential that their 
use be adapted to group work in gen- 
eral, the problems they raise being 
inseparable from the broader ones in- 
volved in the work of the group it- 
self . . .” Of particular interest is the 
argument presented for a system of 
pedagogical methods specially de- 
signed for adults,” and the analysis of 
some of the elements that are perti- 
nent to the development of such a 
system. This is a significant contribu- 
tion to the development of both the 
field and the discipline of adult edu- 


cation. 


THE SKILLS OF THE ECONOMIST. By 
Kenneth E. Boulding. Cleveland: 
Howard Allen, Inc., 1958. 193 pp. 
$3.50. 


This is an interesting and valuable 
series of essays on the work of the 
economist. It is, in a sense, an identi- 
fication of the field of economics 


- 
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explained in clear and simple terms 
that will clarify many complex con- 
cepts and manipulations as well as the 
ways in which economic knowledge is 
useful in many areas of life. The book 
is well worth reading for self-educa- 
tion and as a basis for group discus- 
sions. 


HOW TO READ BETTER AND FASTER. 
By Norman Lewis. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1958. 398 pp. 


This is the third edition of an 
earlier work. It contains graded tex- 
tual material and instructions for the 
improvement of reading skills. The 
book is so designed that it can be 
used for self study as well as in class 
situations. With the scarcity of good 
material for reading improvement this 
kind of a publication is very useful 
and particularly suited to adults be- 
cause the selections are from adult 
materials. 


Editor’s Notes 


(Continued from page 66 


As we read the manuscript sub- 
mitted by Wilford White, we were 
struck by the similarity of problems 
faced by small business managers and 
the problems faced by managers of 
many adult education programs. As 
an illustration, here is a sentence 
which seems to apply to both groups 
with equal force: “Although small 
firms have the greatest need for man- 
agement improvement, their owners 
are very apt to feel unable to spare 
time for courses offered over a period 
of weeks or months.” 

Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? Indeed, 
universities offering in-service pro- 
grams in adult education management 
report small enrollment because of 
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“too busy.” Yet ask any program di- 
rector about his problems. His list 
looks remarkably like the topics dis- 
cussed in programs of small business 
management. He talks about records 
and reports, finance, legal problems, 
personnel improvement, planning, and 
sources of aid. He even talks about 
“Selling and Advertising Effective- 
ness,” but he calls it “Promotion and 
Student Recruitment.’ When the stu- 
dent he is recruiting happens to be a 
smali business proprietor, and the 
prospect declines because he is “too 
busy,” the adult educator can put up 
a terrific argument. 
gest that a few of our more imagin- 
ative colleagues ponder the apparent 
paradox of adult educators providing 
management programs for other peo- 
ple but doing next to nothing to 
satisfy their profession’s deep con- 
cerns in the same areas. What should 
be done to assure regular participa- 
tion in and expansion of such pro- 
grams at the Universities of Chicago, 
Wisconsin, California, and elsewhere? 


Now, we sug- 


Your attention is invited to a recent 
economy move by the association. 
The amount of volunteer contribution 
to AEA’s publications has been sharp- 
ly increased. Among other things, we 
no longer have a managing editor to 
provide us with dependable insurance 
that production quality will always be 
of the highest order. This puts an 
additional responsibility on the vol- 
unteer editors and requires certain 
members of the staff in Chicago to 
assume additional duties. But it also 
gives a larger opportunity for read- 
ers to help. It has previously been 
expected, but until now has never 
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been critical, that readers should ex- 
press their reactions to Adult Educa- 
tion, Adult Leadership, and other pub- 
lications. Letters and answering ar- 
ticles have always been useful guides 
in selecting and soliciting manuscripts 
In the past the man- 
aging editor could combine and evalu- 
ate readers’ refer 
them, along with volunteered manu- 
scripts, to the volunteer editors. The 


for publication. 


suggestions and 


judgment on appropriateness former- 

ly exercised by the managing editor 

must now be largely assumed by read- 

ers. Your communications with the 

editors, now more valuable than ever, 

must be more discriminating than ever. 
+ * 

As a quick rule of thumb, if your 
idea or manuscript tends to advance 
the field of adult education as a pro- 
fession and discipline, send it to the 
editor of this journal; if it is intended 
to advance the skills of the practi- 
tioners and the welfare of the associa- 
tion’s general membership, send it to 
the editor of Adult L eadership. If you 
have a special pamphlet, book, or 
monograph in mind, communicate 
with Abbott Kaplan. And if you want 
to be of some service to the total pub- 
lication effort, or if the above rule- 
of-thumb leaves you uncertain, get 
your message to C oolie Verner, Chair- 
man of the Publications Committee, 
or to other members of the commit- 
tee. To make things a bit easier for 
you, the addresses of all these people 
are published on the inside of the 
front cover. This is the first time that 
this journal has provided you with 
this list, but we propose to continue 
the practice for all of the issues pre- 
ceding the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation in Denver. By that time, 


we should have some notion of how 
much use you will make of the list 
and hence be able to decide whether 
to continue or modify its publication. 


* * 


For most readers the above is by all 
odds the most important thing to no- 
tice about the new economies in pub- 
lications. But there are two more 
changes of interest to our advertisers, 
non-member subscribers, and custom- 
ers for reprints and other publications. 
Correspondence on such matters will 
continue to be handled in the Chicago 
office, but the staff responsibility has 
been divided between Mr. 
Mrs. Angert. 
ing lines of communication open we 


Jensen and 
Again, to assist in keep- 


are publishing these responsibilities 
on the inside front cover. 
* 

To accomplish the necessary econ- 
omies has required the finest kind 
cooperation on the part of a great 
grateful 


appreciation is due 


many people. Your editor is 
to all. Special 
Amy Fahlgren and the Interstate Press 
for the effort they 
made to be sure that no loss of qual- 
ity would ensue in the transfer of 


largely 


extraordin: ary 


their responsibilities. It is 
through their immediate and complete 
concern for uninterrupted publication 

Adult Education that Mrs. Free- 
man, new assistant editor, and the 
Transcript Press, new printers, could 
put this issue in your hands without 
any delay. While the transfer has 
been a complex task, we are pleased 
that it has been accomplished smooth- 
ly and that we continue to have fine 


and effective publication procedures. 


THURMAN WHITE, 
Editor. 
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World Affairs Reference File for Adult Education 


The Only Professional Tool on World Affairs 


Prepared for the diplomatic services and now avail- 
able for academic use as well as adult and community 
education, numerous world affairs councils and other 
citizen groups using it for round tables, panel discus- 
sions and conferences on international affairs. Dis- 
cussion guides and bibliographies furnished upon 
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A RESEARCH TOOL ON WORLD DEVELOPMENTS 


All facts on a given subject are in one 
place arranged chronologically and 
cross-indexed. 

Over 5,000 up-to-date cards, covering 
the domestic and foreign affairs of every 
nation in the world, plus every import- 
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This is the Deadline Data on WORLD 
AFFAIRS cabinet, containing over 
5000 up-to-date reference cards. 
50 to 60 supplementary cards 
mailed every Friday recording the 
week's developments. 


This cabinet contains .. . 

the world on file... 

it is the only card reference system 
on world affairs with information 
scored from the international press 
for global coverage . . . it is ar- 
ranged for speedy reference. . it 
is an encyclopedia of world prob- 
lems with each“new edition” arriv- 
ing in the morning mail . . . it 
has done the research for you... . 
its findings are filed at hand on 
your desk, feady for use by the 
professional in world affairs. . . . 


without interpreting, it accurately 
records events, their antecedents 
and consequences . . . going back 
to earliest history where relevant 
. brief, direct quotations from 
authoritative sources of varying 
political persuasions are included 
. Cross-indexing puts all the 
facts at your fingertips. . . . 
in seconds. 


Scrupulously authentic . . . the 
quality of this reference system 
meets the most stringent aca- 
demic requirements. 
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